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““They stood on the outside steps of the vast edifice beetling like a granite crag above them....March absently lifted his eyes to it.” 


A HAZAR 


PART FIRST. 
Be . 
2 Now you think this thing over, March, and let me know the 
last of next week,” said Fulkerson. He up from the 
chair which he had been sitting astride, with his face to its back, 
and tilting toward March on.its hind legs, and came and rapped 
upon his table with his thin bamboo stick. “ What you want to do 
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is to get out of the insurance business, anyway. You acknow- 
ledge that yourself. You never liked it, and now it makes-you 
sick; in other words, it’s killing you. You ain’t an insurance 
man by nature. You're a natural-born literary man; and you’ve 
been going against the grain. Now I offer you a chance to go 
with Fxg I don’t say you’re going to make your everlasting 
fortune, but I'll give you a living salary, and if the thing succeeds, 
you'll share in its success, We'll all share in its success. That’s 
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the beauty of it. I tell you, March, this is the greatest idea that 
has been struck since’”’—Fulkerson stopped and searched his mind 
for a fit image—“ since the creation of man.” 

He put his leg up over the corner of March’s table and gave 
himself a sharp cut on the thigh, and leaned forward io get the 
full effect of his words upon his listener. 

March had his hands clasped together behind his head, and he 

 (Continwed on page 222.) 
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“ Surprises one by its wealth of instruction, entertainment, and amuse- 
ment.”"—New York Evangeliat. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iniustraren Wrekiy ror Boys anp GiRLs. 


In the number for March 19th“ Carmosine” introduces to young 
readers some more of the masterpieces of art of which children are 
the subjects. This series on “ Child Life in the Old Masters” has 
a distinct educational value, in that it familiarizes -young people, 
through the medium of good engraving, with some of the most inter- 
esting works of the old painters. . 

In the same nwmber is a capital story for boys, bearing the epi- 
grammatic title,“ Which—the Right, or the Rest of the Boys?” by 
Margaret Exma Dirto. There are also other short stories, and a 
long instalment of the serial story “ Captain Polly.” 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLEDGE. 


HE Republican platform upon which President 

HARRISON was elected, and with which his letter 

of acceptance declared that he was in entire agree- 
ment, said: 

“The men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884 and 
continued to adhere to the Democratic party have deserted not 
only the cause of honest government, of sound finance, of freedom 
and purity of the ballot, but especially have deserted the cause of 
reform in the civil service.. We will not fail to keep our pledges 
because they have broken theirs, or because their candidate has 
broken his. We therefore repeat our declaration of 1884, to wit: 
‘The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under Repub- 
lican administration, should be completed by the further extension 
of the reformed system already established by law to all the grades 
of the service to which it is applicable. .The spirit and purpose 
of the reform should be observed in all executive’ appointments, 
and all laws at variance with the object of existing reform legisla- 
tion should be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free insti- 
tutions which lurk in the power of official patronage may be wisely 
and effectively avoided.’” 

This was a voluntary declaration, the most com- 
prehensive and radical upon the subject ever made 
by a party Convention. Besides the enforcement 
of the law to which the President takes oath, and 
which now includes about 25,000 places, the pledge 
unequivocally binds the Executive and the party to 
‘the spirit and purpose of reform” in all executive 
appointments. There is no doubt of the meaning of 
those words. They mean that the service shall not 
be treated as spoils, and that there shall be no parti- 
san ‘‘sweep” of the offices. They mean that if, as 
the New York Herald states, Senator Hiscock and 
Mr. Tuomas C. Piatt, of New York, protest hotly 
and emphatically against Secretary WINDOM's choice 
of an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, because 
they insist that ‘‘a trained politician” shall be 
appointed, their advice shall be disregarded as_hos- 
tile to the solemn pledge and declared policy of the 
party. The words mean honest reform in a plain, 
practical sense understood by everybody, and not 
that general change of the service in order to fill it 
with partisans, for making which the platform 
accused the late President of violating his public 
pledges. 

This is the standard deliberately erected by the 
Republican party, the pledge upon which it asked 
the sympathy and support of the reform sentiment 
of the country. Tried by this standard, the views 
announced by Senator FARWELL, and known to be 
entertained by Senator INGALLS, the stand alleged to 
have Been taken by Senator Hiscock and Mr. T. C. 
Piatt, and the demand of many Republican organs 
for a general dismissal of postmasters and other pub- 
lic officers because of their political views, are directly 
subversive of the party policy. These Senators and 
politicians and newspapers betray the Republican 
policy of to-day,as thirty years ago they would have 
betrayed it if they had insisted that slavery should 
be allowed to enter the Territories. The early Re- 
publican Conventions did not more decisively declare 
against the extension of slavery than the last Repub- 
lican Convention declared for reform in the civil 
service in the common understanding of the words. 
This is fortunately the view of some Republican 
leaders. We have already mentioned the speeches 
of certain Republican Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. We add to them the characteristic 
words of Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, who declares 
himself to be ‘‘a practical Republican politician,” 
and to whose effective services in the New York Le- 
gislature his party as well as the State was greatly 
indebted. Mr: RoosEVELT said, at the Reform Con- 
ference in Baltimore: 

“Now the Republican pariy has committed itself definitely 
against the spoils system. On that point its platform leaves no 
room for doubt. President-elect Harrtson’s letter leaves no room 
for doubt as to his position. I feel sure that, from a merely self- 
ish stand-point, it will inure to the benefit of the Republican party 
to keep its pledge; but whether it does or does not so inure, I 
wish to see that pledge kept. I feel that this is a true reform. 
For that reason I not only admire and honor Senators Hoar and 
Haw ry, Congressmen Lopar, of Massachusetts, Hirt, of Illinois, 
and your own able Representative, Mr. McComas, as citizens, but I 
regard them as loyally keeping faith with the party by the stand 
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they have taken in Congress. On the other hand, when Senator 
INGALLs sees fit to appear as the mouth-piece and champion of the 
spoilsman, not only do I feel outraged as a citizen at his appearing 
in this guise, making himself a part of all that ie most evil and 
most degrading in our politics, but I feel that he is a traitor to 
his party. Ido not think there can be doubt about my position 
on this question.” 

It must be confessed, however, that the accounts 
in Republican papers of the unprecedented rush and 
pressure for place at Washington are not a good 
augury of what is to come. The universal assump- 
tion of a total partisan reconstruction of the service; 
the careful cultivation of prejudice against Republi- 
cans who “held over” during the late administra- 
tion, as if refusal to regard their places as the per- 
quisites of the successful party were sufficient reason 
for summary dismissal ; the apportioning of Custom- 
house and Post-oftice patronage among the most con- 
temptuous enemies -of reform as a matter of course 
—in a word, the eager carnival of spoils which the 
Washington letters describe seems to indicate that 
the party whose platform denounces the men Who 
abandoned the party in 1884 is in 1889 in imminent 
danger of incurring the same denunciation of tréa- 
chery to its own principles and of deliberate violation 
of its own pledges. The strain comes upon the Pre- 
sident, and however unjustly, he will be held re- 
sponsible, as his predecessor has been. The Whig 
office-seeking torrent in 1841 is surpassed by the Re- 
publican flood of 1889. The earlier deluge engulied 
President HaRRIson’s grandfather, and it will require 
all the courage, energy, and persistence of the grand- 
son to withstand it now. If his action should dem- 
onstrate that it is not the counsel and conviction of 
such Republicans as Mr. ROOSEVELT names which is 
to prevail, but that of Messrs. Quay, DUDLEY, PLATT, 
INGALLS, and the other notorious spoilsmen of the 
party, the failure and disgrace of the administration 
and of the party which pledged itself to reform will 
be swift and complete. Republican leaders of an- 
other kind than these cannot silently acquiesce in 
the complete disregard of the Republican platform 
without conniving at the deep discredit of their par- 
ty. The men of 1884 whom the platform taunts with 
treachery will be justified in a laugh of contempt if 
those who took such lofty airs in June should be 
revealed as hypocrites and charlatans eating their 
own words in March. Four years ago the Demo- 
cratic party made no other pledge than the simple 
declaration that it favored civil service reform. That 
phrase meant nothing, and was meant to mean no- 
thing. The President, not his party, was the sole 
hope of reform. But the situation is now wholly 
changed. It is the party whose careful and detailed 
pledge the President has accepted. Republicans rid- 
iculed independents for expecting reform from the 
Democratic party, then raised their voices in unison 
to declare, ‘‘ We will not fail to keep our pledges be- 
cause they have broken theirs.” We shall see. But 
if happily those pledges are not broken, the first to 
acknowledge the fact frankly will be the indepen- 
dent voters. 


THE MACHINE. 


THE circumstances attending the selection of Presi- 
dent HARRISON'S cabinet have shown him probably, 
as they have shown the country, the extreme and 
peculiar difficulties which now surround the Chief 
Executive. Our system of government by party has 
developed results that fully justify WasHINGTON’s 
solemn deprecations and warnings in his farewell 
address. The active and immediate power of party 
has passed into the hands of what is called a machine, 
which is practically a few politicians in every State, 
bent, not upon the public welfare, but upon per- 
sonal and party aggrandizement, and sustained by 
the venal power of patronage. The newly elected 
President, if he does not owe his nomination-to this 
machine, is at once confronted with it, and the sore 
trial of his position begins. It may be said truth- 
fully that the welfare of his administration depends, 
not upon the favor of his party, but upon the counte- 
nance of the machine. He must conciliate members 
of Congress at the capital, and the few party leaders 
in the different States. The condition of conciliation 
is conformity to their wishes. He must appoint to 
office those whom members of Congress and the local 
machines designate. If he resists, Congress can baffle 
the Executive wishes, and the machine will not hesi- 
tate to defeat the party in the State, and then point 
to the defeat as the result of the President's course. 
The sentiment of the party at large may be most 
friendly to the Executive, but it is not the sentiment 
of the party, it is the will of the machine, which gen- 
erally decides the election. 

This terrorism is brought to bear upon every Pre- 
sident. However courageous and independent in 
feeling he may be, his only appeal is to the sympathy 
of the party at large, while that sympathy is futile to 
aid him as against the machine. Every intelligent 
observer in the State of New York, for instance, can 
perceive the general character and drift of Republican 
conviction and desire. But nothing can be plainer 
to him than that it is not really represented by those 
who are called Republican leaders. Theoretically, 
of course, those whom a party permits to direct its 
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course and to select its candidates are its represent- 
atives. But actually this is true only negatively. 
Except under peculiar circumstances, and in actual 
emergencies when it is thoroughly aroused, the great 
mass of the party will not take the trouble neces- 
sary to secure fitting representatives. How much 
does the great body of Republican voters in the 
city of New York know or care about the manage- 
ment of the party?) Who would seriously admit that 
the Republican character and intelligence of the city 
are represented by its acknowledged leaders who 
control the Convention and nominate the candidates ? 
In any rural Republican county, who expects to find 
the real representatives of the party foremost in its 
active control ? 

This is the condition which the President must con- 
sider, and to this he feels that his official action must 
conform if he would avoid disaster.. He is told that 
he is the trustee of a great party, that he has no moral 
right to substitute his personal convictions for the 
party wishes, and that the party speaks only through 
its organization, that is to say, through the machine. 
This condition, known as well to the country as to the 
President, should lead to the most charitable interpre- 
tation of Executive action. Mr. CLEVELAND is said 
to have remarked: that if his reform friends only knew 
what he had resisted, their comments upon what he 
had done would be milder. The sharpest censure of 
his administration was due undoubtedly to courses 
which, however undesirable, seemed to him for party 
reasons indispensable. Even as it was, he was charged 
with defeating his party. But the situation in which 
simple justice requires that the Executive should be 
judged leniently shows the chief obstacle to good 
government, and begets the strongest resolution for 
its removal. Our party system, founded on patron- 
age, endangers the very function of party. The Pre- 
sident tends to become practically less the representa- 
tive of a national purpose and honest administration 
than the tool of a small body of party politicians, 
whom, although a small body, he defies. at his peril. 
That this is a tendency which increases rather than 
diminishes is shown by the manner in which Presi- 
dent HARRISON was stormed for places in his cabinet. 
If, therefore, the better sentiment and purpose of the 
Republican party chooses to submit to the control of 
a machine, it cannot fairly complain if it is judged by 
the conduct of the machine, and held to responsibility 
for it. But however abjectly the party may acquiesce, 
the stronger the machine, the stronger will be the pub- 
lic protest which will.break it. 





CHEERFUL VIEWS.. 


THOSE who take despondent views of public affairs 
are not close observers of the times. Undoubtedly 
abuses and evils now exist which the fathers did not 
foresee nor DE TOCQUEVILLE remark fifty years ago. 
Jobs like the Capitol ceiling at Albany, the immense 
and perilous part played by money in politics, the 
enormous development of the machine, the practical 
sale of high offices, the decline in the character of 
party leaders, fhe good-natured toleration of rascality, 
all seem to indicate the extremest reaction from the 
moral exaltation of patriotic sentiment during the 
civil war. It is not necessary to point out that the 
most wretched political intrigues were rife in the 
highest political circles and that there was the most 
mercenary jobbery in contracts and supplies during 
the war, in order to show how dark are the shadows 
even of that bright picture of patriotism. Yet it would 
have been folly to deny the moral exaltation because 
of the intrigues and jobbery, and it would be equal 
folly to assume a general public and political deca- 
dence because of official recommendations to buy 
voters and marshal them in blocks of five, or because 
of boodle aldermen and venal public jobs without 
distinction of party. 

If, however, this were all, and the public good- 
nature were content to smile and to. guess that it 
would blow over, and to acquiesce without effort in 
a steady moral decay of the state, it would be a cause 
of just alarm for the ‘‘ American commonwealth.” 
But this is not our history. To go no further for an 
illustration, the most significant sign of the present 
situation is not so much the fact of the enormous and 
degrading use of money at elections as it is the fact 
of the general consciousness of the peril and the deter- 
mination to provide against it. Indiana, for instance, 
is the State in which during the late campaign the 
misuse of money was at least most notorious. But 
in Indiana an electoral reform bill has become law 
this winter which will go far to correct the evil. In 
Massachusetts such a law already exists. In Rhode 
Island it is pending in the Legislature, and proposed 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and in New York 
it was defeated last year only by the Governor's veto. 
This shows a readiness to deal with abuses which is 
a sign of political health and vigor. It is the en- 
couragement of every good effort, and covers with 
ridicule the assumption that our political practices 
cannot be improved, and that only sentimentalists 
and knavish schemers think that they sometimes 
need improvement. 

In New York the Republicans have hitherto en- 
joyed the reputation of a disposition to advance such 
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improvements. There are many voters who, what- 
ever their views of a tariff may be, are inclined to 
think that upon State and municipal questions— 
questions of temperance, political reform, education, 
and similar interests—the Republican party deserves 
support rather than the Democratic. The Repub- 
licans, indeed, have done a large business upon the 
capital of this confidence. But the revelations of the 
ceiling job, the paralysis in the Legislature of the 
temperance and ballot reform movements, the want 
of initiative and vigor, are placing the Republican 
party in the position of a torpid man who is called 
respectable because his grandfather was a hero. The 
prestige of the party is still great; but it does so little 
to enhance it that young men, Republicans by family 
tradition, are leaving the party, not to join another, 
but from want of confidence and hope in it. This 
also is a sign of political health, because it shows the 
demand fora party that shall stand for honest politics. 
The Republican party cannot occupy that position by 
the simple assertion that it does so, while conniving 
at ceiling frauds and marshalling floaters in blocks 
of five. There is a good deal of humbug in politics, 
but even humbug may be stretched too thin. If the 
Republican Legislature in New York had passed a 
reasonable high-license law and a good electoral bill, 
and had shown. itself clear of complicity in the ceiling 
scandal, it would have justified its claim to be the 
party from which reasonable and beneficent change 
is to be expected. That it suffers for not doing these 
things, and just in that degree loses the confidence of 
honest citizens, is another sign of excellent political 
health in the community. 





SECTIONALISM. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends'us some extracts from the 
Greenville News, in South Carolina, and asks our 
opinion of them. The paper comments upon the 
address of E. M. BRaYTON, chairman of the Republi- 
can State Committee, and says in regard to the elec- 
tion law of the State: 

“We prefer to declare boldly that most of what he says is 
true, and that the law he describes was and is intended to keep 
the control of this State with the white people, who are a minority 
in numbers, but who pay nineteen-twentieths of the taxes and 
represent ninety-nine one-hundreths of the intelligence and moral 
force.” 

And again: 

“The gaunt and unkempt Southerner who pokes a shot-gun into 
a voter’s face to chase him from the polls is a better man than the 
sleek portly Northern manyfacturer who offers a poor devil of a 
workman the choice between voting for high protection and star- 
vation. The most reckless red-shirt riders who ever pulled a 
trigger are less guilty than the wealthy hypocrites who gave and 
the heelers who led the money that corrupted the ballot last 
November. They may send troops here, as they did before, to 
stand at our polls, to purify the ballot with the bayonet, but, for 
all that, there will be no more stealing South Carolina.” 

What we think of this is what we think of the 
talk in a similar vein of such Northern politicians 
as Governor ForakER, of Ohio, and all ‘‘the bloody 
shirt” orators and newspapers. They strive to in- 
fluence mere sectional passions for the meanest of 
purposes—a sectional, political, partisan, or personal 
advantage. They aim to feed angry fires which are 
declining, and to prolong without justification the 
hatreds of a past time. Neither Governor FORAKER 
and the class which he represents, nor the South 
Carolina paper, rise above the lowest level of party 
spirit. The patriotism which bears and forbears is 
unknown to both of them. If they were representa- 
tives of the dominant and characteristic sentiment of 
the two parts of the country, we should still be in 
spirit and feeling as much at war as we were twenty- 
five years ago. 

Our correspondent may find in the passages that 
we quote from the paper some hints for thought. He 
is a Republican, and he may well reflect that if the 
colored voter is sometimes suppressed by Democrats in 
the Southern States, the white voter is sometimes 
bought by Republicans in the Northern States, and 
that. both practices are equally treason to the funda- 
mental principle of the government. He may further 
ask himself how polls protected by national bayonets 
in communities like certain Southern districts can 
possibly draw out the suppressed vote, and he may 
finally meditate the question how a situation pro- 
duced by such an agitation as the slavery contro- 
versy, followed by long civil war, can be wisely or 
patriotically adjusted if newspaper and party orators, 
like angry children, spit and snarl and taunt and 
vituperate, instead of manfully acknowledging a dif- 
ficult problem and heartily and honestly cultivating 
the spirit in which alone it can be hopefully treated. 





A SPOILS CALENDAR. 


ON the 30th of January, 1812, Jostan Quincy said in the 
House of Representatives at Washington : 


“Is there on this earth any collection of men in which exists a 
more intrinsic, hearty, and desperate love of office or place, par- 
ticularly of fat places? Is there any country more infested than 
this with the vermin that breed in corruptions of power? Is there 
any in which place and official emolument more certainly follow 
distinguished servility at elections or base scurrility in the press ? 
And as to eagerness for the reward, what is the fact? Let now 
one of your great office-holders, a Collector of Customs, a Marshal, 
a Commissioner of Loans, a Postmaster in one of your cities, or 
any officer, agent, or factor for your territories or public lands, or 
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person holding place of minor distinction, but of considerable profit, 
be called upon to pay the last debt of nature. The poor man 
shall hardly be dead, he shall not be cold, long before the corpse 
is in the coffin, the mail shall be crowded to repletion with letters 
and certificates and recommendations and representations and 


every species of sturdy, sycophantie solicitation by which obtru- 


sive mendicity seeks charity or invites compassion. Why, sir, we. 


hear the clamor of the craving animals at the Treasury, though 
here in the Capitol. Such running, such jostling, such wriggling, 
such clambering over one another’s backs, such squealing because 
the tub is so ngrrow and the company so crowded! No, sir; let 
us not talk of stoical apathy tewarda the things of the national 
Treasury either in this people or in their Representatives or Sen- 
“ators.” 


Seventeen years later, in 1879, it was not thought neces- 
sary to wait for the death of the incumbent. On the 14th 
of March, 1829, Mr. SAMUEL SWARTWOUT, subsequently Col- 
lector of New York, and defaulter to the amount of about 
a million dollars, writes from Washington to a spoils “ pal” 
in New York: 

“T hold to your doctrine fully that no.d——d raacal who made 
use of his office or its its for the purpose of keeping Mr. 
Apams in and General Harrison out of power is entitled to the 
least lenity or mercy, save that of hanging. So we think both alike 
on that head. 

“ Whether or not I shall get anything in the general scramble 
for plunder remains to be proven, but I rather guess I shall. What 
it will be is not yet so certain; perhaps keeper of the Bergen light- 
house. I rather think Massa Pomp stands a smart chance of 
going somewhere, perhaps to the place you have named, or tq the 
devil. : 

“Your man, if you want a place, is Colonel Hamitton. He is 
now the second officer in the government of the Union, and in all 
probability our next President. Make your suit to him, then, and 
you will get what you want. I know Mr. Ingram slightly, and 
recommend you to push like a devil if you expect anything from 
that quarter. I-can do you no good in any quarter of the world, 
having mighty little influence beyond Hoboken. The great goers 
are the new men, the old troopers being all spavined and ringboned 
from previous hard travel.. I’ve got the bots, the fetlock hip-joint, 
gravel, halt, and founders, and I assure you if I can only keep my 
own legs I shall do well, but Lam darned if I can carry any weight 
with me. When I left home I thought my nag sound and strong, 
but the beast is rather broken down here. I'll tell-you more about 
it when I see you in New York.” 


In 1883 public feeling at the disgrace of such prostitution 
of the public service, which, alone among civilized nations, 
was peculiar to the United States, found expression in the 
reform law. In 1888 the Republican party returned to 
power under the most solemn pledges to respect the law 
both in letter and spirit. Ou the 10th of March, 1889, a let- 
ter from Washington to. the New York Tribune, one of the 
chief party organs, says: 

“The army which now besieges the White House and besets the 
Executive Departments also contains a majority of ‘ex’s.’ There 
is a heavy sprinkling of old soldiers, and the buttons of the G. A. R. 
and the rosettes of the Loyal Legion are more conspicuous than 
ever before. There seems to be general conviction that honor- 
able service in the Union army or navy will not be regarded as a 
political disability by this administration, five members of which, 
including the President, wore the Union blue. But the ex-soldiers 
are outnumbered by the ‘ex’s’ who obtained their titles in the 
civil service of the government before the days of ‘CLEVELAND 
and Reform.’ Perhaps one out of every four men one meets is 
not an ‘ex,’ but three of them at least are ex-something, from 
ex-Secretary down to ex-messenger, and every mother’s son of them, 
almost, wants his ‘old place,’ or something better. They ‘know 
all the ropes’ of office-seeking and office-getting, and therefore are 
formidable competitors in the race with men who have now entered 
it for the first time, despite the prejudice which exists against ex- 
office-holders who devote their energies to office-seeking.” 


This shows, not that nothing has been done to avert this 
disgrace from the country, but that something remains 
to do. 





AN ALARM-BELL, 


Garden and Forest, in speaking of a subject of the greatest 
importance to the prosperity of New York, says that “the 
complete destruction of the Adirondack forests is inevitable 
if existing conditions and methods of treatment are to con- 
tinue.” Their destruction would seriously affect the prin- 
cipal rivers and the water supply of the Erie Canal, and 
cause wide-spread disaster. The result cannot be averted 
by guessing that the situation is not so alarming as stated, 
and that all will come out right. There is but one way to 
prevent the certain consequences of the situation, which 
grows worse daily, and that is a system of permanent con- 
trol under competent direction. 

This is held by Garden and Forest to be impossible so long 
as the control is treated as a part of the political patron- 
age of the State government. The evil cannot be remedied 
by merely changing the persons who administer a system 
which is essentially vicious. But a Legislature whose com- 
mittee permits huge cheating in a ceiling in order to raise 
an election fund will hardly save the State forests without 
a very emphatic demand from the public. | 





THE MURDER OF COLONEL DAWSON. 


THE assassination of Colonel Dawson, the editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier, seems to have been one of 
the most dastardly of murders, and the occasion, as report- 
ed, deepens the blackness of the crime, and greatly en- 
hances- public respect for the character and memory of the 
murdered man. Colonel Dawson was in the very prime 
of life. The journal which he edited was one of very great 
influence, and the spirit in which it was conducted was in 
general wise and hopeful. It was for some reasons a de- 
cided advantage for the State of South Carolina at this 
time that the editor of its chief journal was not American 
born, because he was unswayed by the traditions which 
cannot but unhappily affect in some degree the native 
Carolinian. 

The shock of Colonel Dawson’s violent death was not 
confined to the city and State of his residence. Through 
his paper he had taken strong hold of those in every part 
of the country who watch the organs of public opinion, and 
they saw in the Charleston News and Courier signs of the 
spirit which, if happily directed, promises much for the 
Southern States and the Union. In South Carolina, how- 
ever, there are those who probably feel that Colonel Daw- 
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SON was too much the supporter of a State control which is 
not wholly in accord with that better spirit. But his great 
merit as a leader‘of opinion was his conviction that “the 
South” must look forward and not back, and cultivate ex- 
clusively the tendencies.and the spirit which make for 
Union. ; 

The public grief in Charleston attests the consciousness 
of the loss of an invaluable citizen, and he could have pro- 
duced so strong an impression only by devoted and effec- 
tive public service. It is not the least significant fact that 
the man of English birth who was one of the most resolute 
soldiers of the Confederacy, of unquestioned bravery and 
ability, and who held so high a place in the public regard 
of Charleaton, had been knighted by the Pope for his ser- 
vices in procuring the passage of an anti-duelling law. 
Colonel Dawson seems to have been a man of the truly 
modern type and instinct, a representative of the leadership 
which is the hope of “ the South,” and therefore he is most 
naturally and most deeply lameuted by his fellow-citizens. 





WILLIAM F, RICH. 


WILLtAM F. Ricu, who had been for fifty years connected 
with the house of HARPER & BROTHERS, where he learned 
his trade of type-setting, and had been for some years fore- 
man of one of the composing-rooms, died suddenly on the 
13th of March, at the age of sixty-eight. He was one of 
the most upright, honorable, and faithful of men, with a 


“singular gentleness and sweetness of disposition, and a 


freshness and simplicity of nature which triumphed over 
time and circumstance. His religious faith was strong 
and constant and consoling, but characteristically unob- 
trusive. The law of his life was the golden rule, and it 
was inevitable that such a man should be, as he was, not 
only highly respected, but beloved by all his daily associ- 
ates, and that they should instinctively say, as they recall 
him, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 





PERSONAL. 


In Good Words for March there is a critical and biographical 
sketch of Cuartes Dupiey Warner, contributed by Dr. Francis 
H. Unpgrwoon, who, speaking generally of Mr. Warner’s writings, 
says: “ The lively susceptibility and agreeable humor of the author 
give to all his works a unique‘charm. He has the art of sketching 
scenes and people with light and effective touches, and the reader 
is led on not only without weariness, but with the writer’s own 
enthusiasm. He gives little of the information that guide-books 
supply, but rather the gay and humorous impressions made on his 
mind. We are interested in the vivid pictures he shows us, but 
mainly in the personal medium through which we behold them.” 
The readers of Harprr’s Macazine, who have received so much 
pleasure from Mr. Waryer’s delightful introductory-page essays 
in the Editor’s Drawer—a series of surprises from month to month 
—and from his picturesque descriptions of our own country, in- 
cluding Mexico and Canada, will find in his novel, “A Little Jour- 
ney in the World,” beginning in the April number, a deeper but 
not less pleasing revelation of his power in an entirely new field. 
It is a story of American life. 

~The death of Stonzy Bartcerr, Boston’s oldest practising 
lawyer, and a man of remarkable grasp and vigor for his age, 
foliows closely upon the recent announcement of his ninetieth 
birthday, which occurred February 13th. He was a survivor of the 
period of Wxrnsrer, Coats, and other great lawyers. His prac- 
tice netted him over $100,000 a year, it is estimated, and for over 
thirty years he was acknowledged to be the leader of the bar in 
the United States Supreme Court. He was one of the counsel 
employed in the solution of the Presidential question before the 
Electoral Commission in 1877. Henry W. Patne is the oldest 
lawyer of high distinction in Boston now, although ill health has 
incapacitated him from work. 

—Marquis Mayxpa, a Japanese nobleman, who has been dele- 
gated by his government to inspect the military and naval systems 
of Western nations, has arrived in this country. He is very wealthy, 
and of the highest social position in the. Japanese aristocracy, and 
will be one of the hereditary peers in the first national parliament, 
to be called together by the Emperor two years hence. His father, 
the feudal lord of Kaga, had a revenue from his territory of not 
less than $6,000,000 a year, and a mansion of great splendor at 
Tokio, the magnificent grounds of which are now occupied by the 
Imperial University. 

—The old defenders of the city of Baltimore have all passed 
away but Mrs. Evizapern Sanps, who has been spared to celebrate 
her one-hundredth birthday. She attended her husband in camp 
during the second war with England, and encouraged the soldiers 
who defended the city against the attack of the British troops. 

—There are men already growing old who must have been 
stirred by many reminiscences of their school-boy days on reading 
of the death of Gerarpus Beekman Docparry, late Professor of 
Mathematics in the College of the City of New York. Genera- 
tions of students have worked their way from Equations to the Cal- 
cuius under the firm but kindly guidance of Dr. Docuarry, and 
have carried into the pursuits of active life the practical training 
which he was so well fitted to impart. He had a genial and 
humorous disposition which gave him a special charm, and his 
inexhaustible fund of good stories and pleasant jokes will long be 
remembered by the boys who heard them. 

—The resignation of the Democratic Postmaster at Winchester, 
Massachusetts, has given the Republican voters of the town a 
chance to express their preference as to his successor. They met 
in the town-hall the other evening, and after three close and ex- 
citing ballots decided that Witti1am B. Frren was their choice. 
His name has therefore been forwarded to Congressman Lopes at 
Washington, a 

—Ex-Senator Sruon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, has just passed 


his ninetieth birthday, but is active and energetic, and greatly pre-. 


fers walking to driving. He divides his time between Harrisburg 
and his country-seat at Donegal, in Lancaster County. While 
taking no active interest in politics, be still remains an ardent Re- 
publican. -He is an inveterate reader, and eagerly devours news- 
papers, magazines, novels, and much other literary matter. 

—The title of “the copper king,” applied to J. B. Hagar, of 
California, gives only a slight idea of the money-making versatil- 
ity of a most remarkable man. About thirty years ago he appeared 
on the Pacific slope as a lawyer, and since then he has been asso- 
ciated with numerous business enterprises whose success has sim- 
ply been astounding. He now owns the Anaconda copper mine in 
Montana, the Homestake gold mine at Deadwood, Dakota, and sil- 
ver mines in Arizona and California ; he is prominent in the Wells 
& Fargo Express Company, his reputation as a breeder of thor- 
ough-bred horses is national, he is the largest raiser of hops in 
America, and his flocks of sheep are outnumbered by none others 
on the Pacific coast. Gxorce Hearst, California’s millionaire 
Senator, was associated with Mr. Hagain in some of his most pros- 
perous ventures, : 
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ALBERT G. PORTER, OF INDIANA, UNITED 
STA MINISTER TO ITALY.—{From a 
Puoro, ny Crark, InpianapPoiis,—[Ser Pace 223.) 


THOMAS W. PALMER, 


Tue Hon. Toomas W. Patmer, who has been named as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Perry Betwont as American Minister to Spain, was 
born at Detroit, Michigan, January 25, 1830, his father being one 
of the pioneers in that region, His mother was a daughter of 
Judge James WitnerELt. He entered the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, but trouble with the eyes compelled him to abandon 
his studies without graduation. He received his 
degree in. after-years.- On leaving college he — 


THOMAS W. PALMER, OF MICHIGAN, UNITED 
STATES MINISTER TO SPAIN. 
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southeastern Europe. In 1878 Mr. Scnvuyier was appointed 
Consul at Birmingham, and the next year Consul-General at 
Rome. In 1880 he was Consul-General and Chargé d’ Affaires in 
Bucharest. From 1882 to 1884 he resided at Athens as Min- 
ister to Greece, Servia, and Roumania. The mission being dis- 
continued by the failure of Congress to make an appropriation for 
it, Mr. Scuvyier returned to the United States, and has since 
employed himself in literary work. He gave a course of lectures 





visited Europe, and travelled over Spain on foot,: 
acquiring an easy familiarity with the language 
of the country, and taking t interest in its” 
people and its history, which he has since kept 
up. On his way home from Europe he visited 
the Spanish countries of South America, and trav- 
elled in Brazil. He first engaged in business in 
Wisconsin in 1850 as agent for a transportation 
company, and afterward settled down as a mer-' 
chant at Appleton in that State, but in 1853 he‘ 
returned to Detroit and took up the real estate: 
business. Two years later he married the daugh-_ 
ter of Cuanses P. Mekritt, an extensive lumber- 
dealer, and became a partner in his business, to 
which he finally succeeded.- For some years he has 
been one of the most extensive owners of timber. 
land and Jumber mills:in the Northwest, and has’ 
accumulated a large fortune. He isthe owner 
of an: extetisive ete ot meee been much 
interested in agricultural matters,*e nt 
PauMEr was an active and earnest member of the 
Republican party from the time it was formed, 
._ but‘down to 1878 had refused to hold any public 
offite’ except ‘that of a member of the Detroit 
Board of mate. In the year named he con- 
sented to an election to the State Senate, and in 
1883 was chosen to the United States Senate, his 
‘term having just expired. Senator Parmer has’ 
exhibited a peculiarly independent character, pro- 
fessing a dislike for the active duties of politics 
and public life, and refusing to be considered a 
- candidate for re-election to the Senate. He has: 
long been a somewhat intimate friend of Presi- 
dent Harrison, and was favorably regarded for 
a cabinet position. He would undoubtedly have 
been made Secretary of Agriculture but for the 
opposition of Senator Stockpripee and ex-Gov- 
ernor AtGER. Probably his familiarity with Span- 
ish affairs and his fondness for the history and 
language of Spain induced him to regard with fa- 
- the appointment as Minister at the Court of 
adrid. 











EUGENE SCHUYLER. 


Eveenr Scuvyier, who was last week nomi- 
nated by the President to be First Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, approaches perhaps more nearly 
than any other. American to the European notion 
of a professional diplomatist. In the extent and 
variety of his service as a representative of his 
country abroad he has attained an experience 
that will be invaluable in the office to which he 
has been appointed, and his eminent fitness for 
which has been very cordially recognized through- 
out the country. Mr. Scutyier was born at Ith- 
aca in 1840, and is the son of the late Groras 
W. Scnuyier, the author of Colonial New York, 
who held the offices of Treasurer, Superintendent 
of the Banking Department, and Auditor of ther 
Canal Department of this State. He was gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1859, and at the Columbia Law 
School in 1863. For the succeeding three years 
he practised law in the city of New York, devot- 
ing his leisure to literature, and in particular to 
the study of Russian. This study bore fruit in a 
translation of Touraugnter’s Fathers and Sons, 
and was very possibly influential in procuring his 
first appointment in the public service, the Consul- 
ate at Moscow, upon the duties of which he entered 
in August, 1867. Two years later he was trans- 
ferred to Reval, and in April, 1870, became Secre- 
tary of tion at St. Petersburg under Governor 
Curtin. He remained at St. Petersburg for near- 
ly six vears, for a large part of the time as Chargé 
d’ Affaires in the absence of a Minister. In 1873, 
on leave of absence, he made a journey of eight 
months to central Asia, the results of which are 
embodied in his valuable work on Tarkistan. In 
1876 he became Secretary of Legation and Con- 
sul-General at Constantinople, and it was during 
that year that he wrote the official report upon 
the Turkish massacres in ia, which pro- 
duced a profound impression in this country, 
and still more insomuch that it has 
undoubtedly affected the subsequent history of 














EUGENE SCHUYLER, OF NEW YORK, THE 
NOMINEE FOR FIRST ASSISTANT 
STATE. 


A. C. MELETTE, GOVERNOR OF DAKOTA, 
From a Puorograra sy Beis.—[Sce Pace 223, ] 


at Cornell and at Johns Hopkins in the winter of 1885 on our 
Consular and Diplomatic Service, and in the following autumn 
another course at Cornell on the relation of diplomacy to inter- 
national trade. These two. courses of lectures were the ground- 
work of his book on American Diplomacy and the Furtherance 
of Commerce. Besides the works mentioned above, Mr. ScnvyiEr 
is the translator of Totstof’s Cossacks, and the author of a life of 
Prrer the Great. 








GENERAL STEWART VAN VLIET.-—-Dzawn sy Pavt Ranovarp.—[Sze Pace 223.) 
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A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 
(Continued from front page.) 


took one of them down long enough to put his 
inkstand and mucilage-bottle out of Fulkerson’s 
way. After many years’ experiment of a mus- 
tache and whiskers, he now wore his grizzled 
beard full, but cropped close; it gave him a cer- 
tain grimness, corrected by the gentleness of his 


Bets don’t think much of the creation 
of man, nowadays. Why stop at that? Why 
not say since the morning stars sang ry” 

“No, sir; no, sir! I don’t want to too 
much, and I draw the line at the creation of man. 
I'm satisfied with that. - But if you want to ring 
the morning stars into the prospectus, all right ; 
I won't go back on you.” 

“Bus T don't understand why you've set your 
mind on me,” March said. “I haven't had any 

experience; you know that; and I 
haven’t seriously attempted to do anything in 
literature since I was married. I gave up smok- 
ing and the Muse together. I suppose I could 
still manage a cigar, but I don’t believe 1 could—” 

“Muse worth a cent.” Fulkerson took the 
thought out of his mouth and put it into his own 
words. “I- know. Well, I don’t want you to. 
I don’t care if you never write a line for the 
thing, though you needn’t reject anything of 
yours, if it happens to be good, on that account. 
And I don’t want much experience in my editor ; 
rather not have it. You told me, didn’t you, that 
you used to do some newspaper work before you 
settled down ?” 

“Yes; I thought my lines were permanently 
cast in those places once. It was more an acci- 
dent than anything else that I got into the in- 
surance busi ppose I secretly hoped 
that if I made my living by something utterly 
different, I could come more freshly to literature 
proper in my leisure.” , 

“T see; and you found the insurance business 
too many for you. Well, anyway, you’ve always 
had a hankering for the ink-pots; and the fact 
that you first gave me the idea of this thing 
shows that you’ve done more or less thinking 
about magazines.” 

“ Yes—less,”’ : 

“Well, all right. Now don’t you be troubled. 
I know what I want, generally speaking, and in 
this particular instance I want you. I might get 
a& man of more experience, but I should prob- 
ably get a man of more prejudice and self- 
conceit along with him, and a man with a fol- 
lowing of the literary hangers-on that are sure 
to get round an editor sooner or later. I want 
to start fair; and I’ve found out in the syndi- 
cate business all the men that are worth hav- 
ing. But they know me, and they don’t know 
you, and that’s where we shall have the pull on 
them. They won't be able to work the thing. 
Don't you be anxious about the experience. I’ve 
got experience enough of my own to run a dozen 
editors. What I want is an editor who has taste, 
and you've got it; and conscience, and you’ve got 
it; and horse-sense, and you’ve got that. And I 
like you because you’re a Western man; and I’m 
another. I do cotton to a Western man when I 
find him off East here, holding his own with the 
best of ’em, and showing ’em that he’s just as 
much civilized as they are. We both know what 
it is to have our bright home in the setting sun ; 
heigh ?” 

“TI think we Western men who've come East 
are apt to take ourselves a little too objectively, 
and to feel ourselves rather more representative 
than we need,” March remarked. 

Fulkerson was delighted. “You've hit it! 
Wedo! Weare!” 

“And as for holding my own, I’m not very 
proud of what I’ve done in that way; it’s been 
very little to hold. But I know what you mean, 
Fulkerson, and I’ve felt the same thing myself ; 
it warmed me toward you when we first met. I 
can’t help suffusing a little to any man when I 
hear that he was born on the other side of the 
Alleghanies. It’s perfectly stupid. I despise the 
same thing when I see it in Boston people.” 

Fulkerson pulled first one of his blond whis- 
kers and then the other, and twisted the end of 
each into a point, which he left to untwine itself. 
He fixed March with his little eyes, which had a 
curious innocence in their cunning, and tapped 
the desk immediately in front of him. “ What 
I like about you is that you’re broad in your sym- 
pathies. The first time I saw you, that night on 
the Quebec boat, I said to myself: ‘There's a man 
I want to know. There's a human being.’ I was 
a little afraid of Mrs. March and the children, 
but I felt at home with you—thoroughly domes- 
ticated—-before I passed a word with you; and 
when you spoke first, and opened up with a joke 
over that fellow’s tableful of light literature and 
Indian moceasins and birch-bark toy canoes and 
stereoscopic views, I knew that we were brothers 
—-spiritual twins. I recognized the Western style 
of fun, and I thought, when. you said you were 
from Boston, that it was some of the same. But 

I see now that it’s being a cold fact, as far as 
the last fifteen or twenty years count, is just so 
much gain. You know both sections, and you 
can make this thing go, from ocean to ocean.” 

“We might ring that into the prospectus too,” 
March suggested, with a smile. ‘ You might call 
the thing Mrom Sea to Sea, By-the-way, what 
are you going to call it?” 

“] haven't decided yet; that’s one of the things 
I wanted to talk with you about. I had thought 
of The Syndicate ; but it sounds kind of dry, and 
it don’t seem to cover the ground exactly. I 
should like something that would express the co- 
operative. r-of the thing; but I don’t 
know as J can get it.” 

“Might call it The Mutual.” 

* think it was an insurance paper. No, 
that won't do, But Mutual comes pretty near the 
idea, If we could get something like that, it would 





pique curiosity; and then, if we could get para- 


ed 
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graphs afloat explaining that the contributors 
were to be paid according to the sales, it would 


go yeni eben 

ie bent a wide, an upon 
March, who 8 lazily : “ You might call 
it The Round That would express the 


qt © Ses ee eee To come 
own to business with you, March, I sha’n’t start 
this thing unless I can get you to take hold 
of it.” 

He seemed to expect some acknowledgment, 
and March said, “ Well, that’s very nice of you, 
Fulkerson.” 

“No, sir; no, sir! I’ve always liked you, and 
wanted you, ever since we met that first night. 
I had this thing inchoately in my mind then, 
when I was telling you about the newspaper syn- 
dicate busi beautiful vision of a lot of lit- 
erary fellows breaking loose from the bondage 
of publishers, and playing it alone—” 

“You might call it The Lone Hand ; that would 
be attractive,” March interrupted. “The whole 
West would know what you meant,” 

Fulkerson was talking seriously, and March 
was listening seriously; but they both broke off 
and laughed. Fulkerson got down off the table 
and made some turns about the room. It was 
growing late; the October sun had left the top 
of the tall windows; it was still clear day, but it 
would soon be twilight; they had on ey a 
long time. Fulkerson came and stood with his 
little feet wide apart, and bent his little lean, 
square face on March: ‘See here! How much 
do you get out of this thing here, anyway ?” 

“The insurance business ?” March hesitated 
a moment, and then said, with a certain effort of 
reserve, “ At present about three thousand.” He 
looked up at Fulkerson with a glance, as if he 
had’ a mind to en upon the fact, and then 
dropped his eyes without saying more. 

Whether Fulkerson had not thought it so much 
or not, he said: “ Well, I'll give you thirty-five 
hundred. Come! And your chances in the suc- 
cess. 

“We won't count the chances in the success. 
And I don’t believe thirty-five hundred would go 
any farther in New York than three thousand in 
Boston.” 

‘“ But you don’t live on three thousand here ?” 

“No; my wife has a little property.” 

“ Well, she won’t lose the income if you go to 
New York. I suppose you pay six or fs, 
dred a year for your house here. You can get 
sar | of flats in New York for the same money ; 
and I understand you can get all sorts of pro- 
visions for less than you pay now—three or four 
cents on the pound. Come!” 

This was by no means the first talk they had 
had about the matter; every three or four months 
during the past two years the syndicate man had 
dropped in upon March to air the scheme and to 
get his impressions of it. This had happened so 
often that it had come to be a sort of joke be- 
tween them. But now Fulkerson clearly meant 
business, and March had a struggle to maintain 
himself in a firm poise of refusal. 

“T dare say it wouldn’t—or it needu’t—cost so 
very much more, but I don’t want to go to New 
York; or my wife doesn’t, It’s the same thing.” 

“A good deal samer,” Fulkerson admitted. 

March did not quite like his candor, and he 
went on with dignity. “It’s very natural she 
shouldn’t. She has always lived in Boston; she’s 
attached to the place. Now, if you were going to 
start The Fifth Wheel in Boston—” 

Fulkerson slowly and sadly shook his head, 
but decidedly. ‘“ Wouldn’t do. You might as 
well say St. Louis or Cincinnati. There’s only 
one city that belongs to the whole country, and 
that’s New York.” 

“Yes, I know,” sighed March; “and Boston 
belongs to the Bostonians ; but they like you to 
make yourself at home while you're visiting.” 

“If you'll agree to make phrases like that, 
right , and get them into 7’he Round Robin 
somehow, I'll say four thousand,” said Fulker- 
son. “ You think it over, now, March. You talk 
it over with Mra. March; I know you will, any- 
way; and I might as well make a virtue of ad- 
vising you to do it. Tell her I advised you to do 
it, and you let me. know before next Saturday 
what you’ve decided.” 

March shut down the rolling top of his desk 
in the corner of the room, and walked Fulkerson 
out before him. It was so late that the last of 
the chore-women who washed down the marble 
halls and stairs of the am building had wrung 
out her floor-cloth and departed, lea jess 
stone and a clean damp smell in the ing 
corridors behind her. 

“Couldn’t offer you such swell quarters in New 
York, March,” Fulkerson said as he went tack- 

down the steps with his small boot heels. 
“But got my eye on a little house round-in 
West Eleventh that Pm going ‘to fit up 
for my bachelor’s hall in the third story, and 
adapt for 7'he Lone Hand in the first and sec- 





Strip—no malaria of any 

“T don't know that ’m to share its salu- 
brity with you yet,” March sighed, in an obvious 
travail which gave Fulkerson 


. brother!” said Fulkerson. 





“Oh are,” he coaxed. ‘ Now you talk 
te anes tt os wife. You give her a fair, un- 
judiced at the on its merits, and 
Pm very much mistaken in March if she 
doesn’t tell you to go in and win. We’re bound 
to win!” 
* They stood on the outside steps of the vast 


edifice beetling like a paehe crag above them, 
with the stone groups of an rapt be life-insur- 
ance foreshortened overhead. 


in the 
March absently lifted his eyes to it. It was sud- 
denly strange after so many years’ familiarity ; 
and so was the well-known street in its Saturday- 
evening solitude. He asked himself, with pro- 


phetic if it were an omen of what — 


was tobe. But he only oa ener: “ A fort- 
nightly. You know that didn’t w England. 
The i is published once a month now.” 

“Tt in France,” Fulkerson retorted. 
“The Revue des Deuz Mondes is still published 
twice a month. I guess we can make it work in 
America—with illustrations.” 

“ Going to have illustrations ?” 

“ My dear boy! Whatare you giving me? Do 
I look like the: sort of lunatic who would start a 
thing in the twilight of the nineteenth century 
without illustrations? Come off!” 

“ Ah, that complicates it! I don't know any- 
thing about art.” March’s look of discourage- 
ment confessed the hold the scheme had taken 
upon him. 

“T don’t want you to!” Fulkerson retorted. 
“Don’t you suppose I shall have an art man ?” 

“And will they—the artists—work at a re- 
duced rate too, like the writers, with the hopes 
of a share in the success ?” 

“ Of course they will! And if I want any par- 
ticular man, for a card, I'll pay him big money 
besides. But I can get plenty of first-rate sketches 
on my own terms. You'llsee! They'll in!” 

“ Look here, Fulkerson,” said March, “you'd 
better call this fortnightly of yours The Mad- 
ness of the Half Moon ; or Broke Loose 
wouldn’t be bad! Why do you throw away all 
your hard earnings on such a crazy venture? 
Don’t do it!” The kindness which March had 
always felt, in spite of his wife’s first misgivings 
and reservations, for the merry, hopeful, slangy, 
energetic little creature trembled in his voice. 
They had both formed a friendship for Fulkerson 
during the week they were together in Quebec. 
When he was not working the newspapers there, 
he went about with them over the familiar 
ground they were showing their children, and 


was simply grateful for the chance, as well as - 


very entertaining about it all. The children liked 
him too; when they got the clew to his intention, 
prac sweet he ny Pn quite serious in many 
of the things he sa‘ thought he was great 
fun. They were always glad when their father 
brought him home on the occasion of Fulkerson’s 


visits to Boston; and Mrs. March, though of a . 


charier hospitality, welcomed Fulkerson with a 
teful sense of his admiration for her husband. 

e had a way of treating March with deference, 
as an older and abler man, and of qualifying the 
freedom he used toward every one with an impli- 
cation that March tolerated it voluntarily, which 
she thought very sweet, and even refined. 

“Ah, now you're talking like a man and a 
“Why, March, vid 
man, do you su I'd come on here and try 
to talk you into this thing if I wasn’t morally, if 
I wasn’t perfectly, sure of success? There isn’t 
any if or and about it. I know m ev 
inch; and I don’t stand alone wiv ns cated 
with a significance which did not escape March. 
“When you've made up your mind, le can give 
you the proof; but I’m not at liberty now to 
say anything more. I tell you it’s going to be a 
triumphal march from the word go, with coffee 
and lemonade for the procession along the whole 
line. All you’ve got to do is to fall in.” He 
stretched out his hand to March. “ You let me 
know as soon as you can.” 

March defe: taking his hand till he could 
ask, “ Where are you going ?” 

“Parker House. Take the half past ten for 
New York to-night.” 

“T thought I might walk your way.” March 
looked at his watch. “ But I shouldn’t have time. 
Good-by !” 

He now let Fulkerson have his hand, and they 
exchanged a cordial pressure. Fulkerson started 
off at a quick, light pace. Half a block away he 
stopped, turned round, and seeing March still 
standing where he had left him, he called back, 
joyously, “ I’ve got the name !” 

“ What?” 

“ Every Other Week.” 

“Tt isn’t bad.” 

“Ta-tal” 

i IL 

All the way up to the South End, March pro- 
longed his talk with Fulkerson, and at his door 
in Nankeen Square he closed the parley with a 
plump refusal to go to New York on any terms. 
His daughter Bella was lying in wait for him in 
the hall, and she threw her arms round his neck 
with the exuberance of her fourteen years, and 
with something of the histrionic intention of her 
sex, He pressed on, with her clinging about him, 
to the library, and, in the glow of his decision 
against Fulkerson, kissed his wife, where she sat 


by the study lamp read.ng the rough 
her first pair of eye-glasses: it was in the 
family that she looked distinguished in them, or 


at any rate cultivated. She took them off to 
give him a glance of and their son Tom 
van "apt siaen tg Bar Par pee he was 
n year at the high and was pre- 
=a igh-school, Pp 


“] didn’t get away from the office till half past 
five,” March explained to his wife’s glance, “ and 
then I walked. I suppose dinner’s waiting. I’m 
sorry, but I:won’t do it any more.” 

At table he tried to be with Bella, who 
babbled at him with a voluble pertness, which 
her brotber had often advised her parents to 
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check in her, unless they wanted her to be uni. 
versally despised. 
“ Papa,” she shouted at last, “ you’re not lis- 


“Yes, I guess it’s so; we get along without 
the symbolism now.” He stopped, but she knew 
that he had: not 

“Ts ie es ee Oe? Have they done 
anything more 
“No; Pm still in the dark. I don’t know 
whether they mean to supplant me, or whether 
they ever did, But I wasn’t th about that. 
Fulkerson has been to see me again. 

“ Fuikerson?” She brightened at the name, 
and March smiled too. ‘“ Why didn’t you bring 
him to dinner ?” 

“T wanted to talk with you. Then you do like 
him?” 

“ What has that got to do with it, Basil!” 

“Nothing! nothing! That is, he was boring 
away about that scheme of his again, He's got 
it into definite shape at last.” 

“What shape ?” 

March outlined it for her, and his wife seized 
its main features with the intuitive sense of af- 
fairs which makes women stich good business- 
men when they will let it. 

“Tt sounds perfectly crazy,” she said, finally. 
“ But it mayn’t be. The only thing I didn’t like 
about Mr. Fulkerson was his always wanting to 
chance things. But what have you got to do 
with it?” 

“What have I got to do with it?” March 
toyed with the delay the question gave him ; then 
he said, with a sort of deprecatory laugh, “It 
seems that Fulkerson has had his eye on me ever 
since we met that night on the Quebec boat. I 
opened up pretty freely to him, as you do toa 
man you never expect to see again, and when I 
found he was in that newspaper syndicate busi- 
ness, I told him about my early ambi- 
tions—” 

“You can’t say that J ever discouraged them, 
Basil,” his wife put in. ‘I should have been 
willing, any time, to give up everything for them.” 

“ Well, he says that I first suggested this brill- 
iant idea to him. Perhaps I did; I don’t remem- 
ber. When he told me about his supplying litera- 
ture to newspa for simultaneous publication, 
he says I asked, ‘ Why not apply the principle of 
co-operation to a magazine, and run it in the in- 
terest of the contributors?’ and that set him to 
thinking, and. he thought out his plan of a peri- 


_ odical which should pay authors and artists a low 


price outright for their work, and give them a 
chance of the profits in the way of a percentage. 
After all, it isn’t so very different from the chances 
an author takes when he publishes a book. And 
Fulkerson thinks that the novelty of the thing 
would pique public curiosity, if it didn’t arouse 
public sympathy. And the long and short of it 
is, Isabel, that he wants me to help edit it.” 

“To edit it?” His wife her breath, 
and she took a little time to realize the fact, while . 
she stared hard at her husband to make sure he 
was not joking. 

“Yes. He says he owes it all tome; that I 
invented the idea—the germ—the microbe.” 

His wife had now realized the fact, at least in a 
degree that excluded trifling with it. “That is 
very honorable of Mr. Fulkerson; and if he owes 
it to you, it was the least he could do.” Having 

ized her husband’s claim to the honor done 
him, she began to kindle with a sense of the honor 
itself, and the value of the opportunity. “It’s a 
very high compliment to Basil; a very high 
compliment. And you could give up this wretched 
insurance business that you’ve always hated so, 
and that’s making you so unhappy now that you 
think they’re going to take it from you. Give it 
up, and take Mr. Fulkerson’s offer! It’s a perfect 
interposition, coming just at this time! . Why, do 
it! Mercy!’ she suddenly arrested herself, “ he 
wouldn’t expect you to get along on the possible 
profits?” Her face expressed the awfulness of 
the notion. 


March smiled reassuringly, and waited to give 
himself the pleasure of the sensation he meant to 
give her. “If Pll make striking phrases for it 
= edit it too, he’ll give me four thousand dol- 

rs.” 

He leaned back in his chair, and stuck his 
hands deep into his pockets, and watched his 
wife’s face, luminous with the emotions that 
flashed th 

“ Basil ! 


you could so 
easily have taken it back if I didn’t. 

him now! Run right out with the despatch! Or 
we can send Tom!” 

In these imperatives of Mrs. March’s there was 
always much of the conditional. She meant that 
he should do what she said, if it were entirely 
right; and she never meant to be as 
having urged him. 

“And suppose his enterprise went wrong ?” 
her husband suggested. 

“Tt won't go wrong. Hasn’t he made a suc- 
cess of his syndicate ?” 

“He says so—yes.” 

“Very well; then it stands to reason that he'll 
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succeed im this too. He wouldn’t undertake it 
if he didn’t know it would succeed; he must 


have capital. 
' “Tt will take a deal to get such 


going aud even if he's got an Angel behing 


“to try it! 
i re 
nde If it’s an experiment, you can give 
it up. 

“Tt can give me up, too.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I guess there’s not much fear 
of that, Now I want you to telegraph Mr. Fulk- 
erson, 80 that he'll find the despatch waiting for. 
him when he gets to New York. I'll take the 
whole responsibility, Basil, and I'll risk all the 
consequences.” 


{ro BE ConTINUED.] 
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1840 that General Vas Vuirr was 
at the West Point Military Academy. 
was commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the 
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HARPER'S 


Third Artillery, the regiment in which Suerman 
served. He went at once into the field, for the 
Florida war was thea in 


Jounston’s army when it made war u 
Mormons, and the skill with which he fitted it-out 
led to his selection by McCigttan as the Chief 
Quartermaster of the Army of the Potomac in 


iso. Quartermaster. 
rgb Bi poe sir but he won a brevet 
reapers and a brevet. 


sana esigenr- feckepaer finished, he is 





ARTHUR C.. MELETTE. 


five C, Mezerrx, who has been appointed by. 
Hagaison to be Governor of the Terri- 


of Dakota, is.a na 





his profession, i 

City Council, and afterward Corporation Attorney 
for the city. He made rapid progress at the bar, 
and ir 1853 sayy iategar = =. omg ad 

of the Supreme Court of Indiana. He ished 
five volumes of reports of the decisions of that 
tribunal. In 1858 he was elected a member of 


two terms. He was a member of the Judiciary 
Committee and the Committee on Manufactures, 
and was better known for his faithful and effi- 
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1, 1881, and his administration was exceptionally 
popular, At its close he returned to his law 


of the reasons given was that his popularity would 
help the party in the Presidential canvass, the 
result of which might turn on the vote of Indiana. 
The ex-Governor was especially popular with the 
working-men of the State, some of their or- 
ganizations used their influence to induce him not 


© 
and unquestionable uprightness.of purpose. 





A BREATH OF SPRING. 


A vasw of warm-breathed, blinding rain, a rush of 
sunshine through the gloom, - 

And o’er the silent, drowsy earth the old gray or- 
chards break abloom. 


A touch of mystic, hidden: power, a silken cover 
thrilled in twain, 

And lo! a wingéd flame takes flight from where a 
creeping thing has lain. : 

Then swift the hills are made aware, of what- the: 
valleys knew before— : 

That Nature's younglings are awake, and. Spring is 
knocking at the door. . Luvox E. Tuey. 





ATHLETICS IN NEW YORK. 


Tue development of athletic sports in New 
York in an fashion belongs almost en- 
tirely to the last twenty years. It was not until 
1868 that the New York Club was founded, and 
at that time the Caledonian Club was the only 
association here devoted to general athletics. 
Now their name is _ Every one of New 
York’s larger suburbs of one or more ath- 
letic clubs, and thousands of 


Of all the 


prominent, by 
reason. both of their numbers and wealth, and 


the proficiency of their member- 
ship list of both is full, and are wait- 
ing to be elected. Each will have, when the 
buildings now in _of construction are fin- 


l 


here, except to say that it is 
ra-cotta. It has a fron 


restaurant, : 
The third floor is devoted almoat entirely to lock- 
ers, there being over.a thousand of them, The_ 
gymnasium, sparring-room, fencing-room, and a 
convenient. douche-room and dressing-room, are 
on the fourth floor. 
The jum is 
one of the best in 
the world. Its light 
and ventilation could 


club. have now, how- 
ever, a better place to 
goin summer, having 
bought a small island 
near Glen Island, 
which they have 
named, in honor of 
their long-time presi- 
dent, the late Mr. Wu- 
tam R. Travers, 
Travers Island. Here 
is a rowing 
course in still water. 
nds and a 





‘as their great rivals; a0 the plot of ground at 


7 building which is to be the club’s future home. 


. Offer to their members may be had from a bare 


lapping. The 
. re: New York—President, A. V. De Goroorrta ; 


. Scmvuyiter. Manhattan—President, Georce W. 
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bers. Its first out-door competition, held in the 
spring of 1878, was held on grounds on Eighth 
Avenue between Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh 
streets, and the spectators sat on chairs hired 
for the occasion. The success of this compe- 
tition, the excellence of the new track, and the 
energy of tiose already members of the club 
soon brought its membership list up into the 
hundreds, In 1883 their present grounds were 
secured, the block bounded by Eighth and Ninth 
avenues and Eighty-sixth and Eighty - seventh 
streets. 

The Manhattan Club, though rich in members 
and in fame, had no ¢lub-honse until November, 
1886, when the residence No; 524 Fifth Avenue 
was secured and turned into a very good one for 
social purposes. But the members could not of 
course be satisfied unless they were as well housed 
























































































Forty-fifth Street and Madison Avenue was se- 
cured, and there is now going up the splendid 


The lot is about 125 feet square, and the build- 
ing is so-constructed that the gymnasium will 
be 100 by 110 feet—one of the largest in the 
world, The arrangement of the building will be 
necessarily very like that of thie other club-house 
—on the. lower floors bowling-alleys, rifle range, 
baths, and swimming tank ; on the first floor, the 
parlor, reception-room, billiard-rooms, and res- 
taurant; on the third floor, the gymnasium, 
reaching to the top. New features are the roof 
garden, like that of the Casino, and the concert- 
room or theatre on the second floor. The build- 
ing will be fire-proof, and elegantly finished and 
furnished throughout, The estimated total cost 
is about $600,000. 
wn boai-house of the club is on the Harlem 
ver, 
Some idea of the variety of exercise these clubs 


catalogue. Provision ig made in them in-doors 
for swimming, bathing, bowling, shooting, bill- 
iards, pool, boxing, feneing—all kinds of gym- 
nastic exercise; and out-doors, for running, walk- 

- ing, jumping, vaulting, throwing, putting the shot, 
foot-ball, base-ball, lawn-tennis, boating, and 
skating. 

There is at present a bitter feud between these 
two clubs, which unfortunately shows no signs 
of abating. Each club has formed an association 
with other clubs, the Manhattan’s being the Na- 
tional American Association of Amateur Athletes, 
or “N four A’s,” as it is usually called, and the 
New York’s being the Amateur Athletic Union, 
which debars from its competitions all persons 
who bave taken part in “events” given by the 
N. A. A. A.A. This unfortunate quarrel has in- 
volved most of the athletic clubs in the country, 
and has created a great deal of unpleasant feel- 
ing, which—it seems to an outsider—might have 
been avoided. 

For the past four years the New York Club has 
had a great advantage over its rival in the pos- 
session of its house, It wisely engaged Mr. 
Groner Goxpir, long of Princeton College, as its 
director of athletics, Under his judicious pre- 
scription novices are trained with the apparatus 
best suited to them, and they run no danger of 
injury from excess. On this account it is one 
-of the best possible gymnasiums for the average 
man, who does not care to break any records, but 
simply desires to keep himself in good physical 
condition by systematic exercise. Doubtless the 
Manhattan Club will have a competent director 
in its new building who will attend to this matter 
properly. 

It would not do to close, without saying a word 
about the club emblems. That of the N. Y. A. C. 
is a winged foot; that of the Manhattan a cherry- 
colored diamond, with the ends of the four sides 

principal officers of the two clubs’ 


Vice-President, J. S. Cox ; Secretary, Orro Ruut ; 
Treasurer, H. A. Rogers; Captain, Watrze G. 


Carr; Vice - Presidents, C. E. Trorrsr, W. J. 
Swan, G. A. Avery; Secretary, C. C. Hucnxs; 
Treasurer, Watton Storm; Captain, 8. J. Cor- 





1878. At first its roll 
contained the names 
of only twenty mem- 


ONE OF THE “TIEDS” OF MARCH. 


“ Howld on ter ’im, Mike, an’ lind me the loan av yer knoife, quick; 
it’s the staggers he’s got, an’ it’s toied on oi am, bad luck to it!” 
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THE POLICE GENERAL’S MORNING 
_ RECEPTION AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


Tux traveller in Russia ‘inevitably has to do 
swith the police. In every town where he stays a 
night be must report himself to the lucal police 
and give up his passport, which is returned to 
him with the addition of strange inscriptions and 
polychrome stamps, for which he of course has 
to pay. It is, however, only on leaving the em- 
pire and for obtaining a permission of exeat that 
the traveller need present himself in person at 
the police office; the mere business is 
done by the hotel porters. y, then, did we find 
ourselves one morning bunting forthe head-quar- 
ters of the Petersburg police ina street near the 
great Isaac Cathedral? I have now but a vague 
souvenir. In travelling it is‘well to make an ef- 
fort to forget all that is disagreeable and all the 
formalities and red-tape annoyances which may 
have caused one to lose sunny mornings waiting 
in bare anterooms. We had been, I remember, 
charmingly received by all the authorities at the 
Foreign Office ; we had been given wonderful doc- 
uments which we were unable to read, but the very 
sight of which brought ordinary people to their 
knees ; still there was something wanting to make 
our happi plete, and to render our liberty 
of action as absolute as we could desire. _ For this 
purpose we needed a document from the Peters- 
burg police, and so between ten and eleven one 
morning we discovered the entrance of the offices, 
situated in an ordinary house, of which the ground- 
floor windows only are barred. 

We walked in, and found a number of mild-eyed 
policemen ready to oblige us. Really the Russians 
are phenomenally obliging and suave, toward for- 
eigners at least. Through many bare and clean- 
ly whitewashed passages filled with pale and sad 
lights we passed, and then mounted a flight of 
Stairs, at the head of which was the lofty room 
where the Police General received. To the right 
was a tall window; in the Corner to the left a 
monumental porcelain stove; near the window a 
desk, and a clerk sitting on-a high stool; to the 
left of the desk a door leading into the Police 
Genera]’s private office; and, as one reads in the 
mise en scdne of a play, “ two other doors, a bench, 
two chairs, and on the walla portrait of the Czar.” 

There were several people waiting when we ar- 
rived. A big and ferocious-looking official, with 
heavy mustaches, medals on bis breast and round 
his neck, military epaulets on his shoulders, and 
a generally martial air, received the visitors, in- 
quired what was their business, and bade them 
wait or dismissed them. But those who waited 
might not sit down, for the military Police Gen- 

the Grand Master.of the Petersburg: police, 

had entered the room, and with him the civil Po- 
lice General, the latter an amiable and smiling 
gentleman with diplomatic whiskers and a skew- 
erful of decorations on his dress-coat. The Po- 
lice General, very tall, slender, and grave in mien, 
with his two subordinates standing behind him, 
listens to each one in turn, while the others stand 
round the room silent and respectful, great and 
small, rich and bumbie, all more or less equal be- 
fore this man, whose power over liberty and even 
over life is terribly uniimited. The scene was in- 
teresting on account of the novelty of the place, 
of the strong character of the types, the chic of 
the uniforms, bearing and manners of the officials, 
the variety of the persons present, the mystery 
of the conversation which we did not understand, 
but which we felt instinetively to be grave and 
perhaps tragic. We were particularly struck by 
one well-dressed woman in mourning, who with a 
peculiarly winning voice and feline grace of move- 
ments and gestures presented a petition of some 
kind to the Police General while we were waitin; 
The General seemed embarrassed ; the lady 

ed Volubly ; her handkerchief wiped away from 
time to time a discreet tear; her black cloak and 
her black veil thrown back over her head set off 
the contrasting whitebess of her pale and delicate 
face. Such is the scene which M. pe Tuu.stror 
has admirably depicted. 

In the midst of her ‘pleading, the other Police 
General took charge of us, and led us to another 
part of the building, where he gave us all we ask- 
ed, and entreated us most courteously. So we 
were about to go on our way rejoicing, but the 
lobby leading to the street was all in confusion : 
heart-rending cries and convulsive sobs inter- 
spersed with words of despair and of supplica- 
tion reached our ears; a woman in black was 
leaning against the wall; stalwart and kindly po- 
licemen were vainly trying to persuade her by 
words and gentle violence to go; from adjoining 
rooms curious and sympathetic faces peered out 
to see what was going on. But the poor woman 
continued to sob and plead, and finally fell to the 
ground shrieking hysterically. This woman was 
the lady whom we had left pleading with the 
Police General. Her petition had been refused. 
Her life was broken. Siberia had irrevocably 
claimed all that she loved. 








THE HERRING INDUSTRY. 
EASTPORT, MAINE. 

AmeERIcAN art was not the only thing which 
received an impetus at the Centennial Exhibition 
in 1876. It became evident that we had to learn 

a great deal about the food preparations derivable 
from France, Norway, Sweden, and even. Spain. 
Fish products in endless variety, all excellent, made 
no inconsiderable portion of the foreign exhibits. 
It might take years of labor before we could rival 

- res porcelain, but there could not be any 
such trouble in regard to the preparation of sar- 
dines. As there al has’been a great deal 
 enterp in New d, it struck those in- 

sted in fishery p that there were ways 
other than simply salting or 
em, and at once, copying in a certain 
Scandinavian fashion, a new indus- 
rth in Maine. 


‘but in the time to come, when the olive-tree the 
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The centre of the canning of herrings isfound. them —— writhing ion a here, a 
herring are. rumble of the rock ears, the sharp, short (’ 
and fchah, of the escaping air, the druming of the 


the smacks bring the fish into port. In the lus. _ dail key osm ta heat ea 
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France, sardine cans are packed go close with die in the palm of 
fish that not another one can be put in. The “Hepa! peri Ay 5 ~ papayas 
reason for this is not because the canner And a few minutes: the men were at work, 
is a generous man, but for the good reason that again, sweating, swearing, pg, and pantiog, 
olive oil is worth more than the sardines. In and the heavy drills were ig at tar- 
Eastport factories the greatest cleanliness is 5 

and the rooms are constantly washed down. At last all was ready. “ The men had ‘become 
As fast as the fish have been cleaned and gutted accustomed to their new life, and longed for the 
they are brought into the canning-rooms. In Indians to . Armed to the teeth, the 
some canneries the fish are first thoroughly lounged listlessly around: the camp, ‘or Gren 
cooked before being put into the tins; then the their glasses watched the village of 
cans are warmed anew and soldered. Certain the destruction of which would warn them that the 
factories cook the product directly in the tins. enemy was approaching. Scouts had been sent 
It requires a great deal of skill to give the her- out, and daily some one or other of them woul 
ring their proper flavorings. If there is the least return and report on the advance of the 
blunder in the mechanical part of the work,the some four thousand men, fairly well 
spoiling of the product is the result, as imme- bent on destruction. 
diate decomposition takes place. A many The idea of attempting to stem the ma 
herrings are smoked at Eastport, atid following so large a body of men with the forces 
the methods employed for cod, boneless herrings command—thirty-seven white men at the 
are made. These are puton the market in glass and sixteen at the mill—seemed to Holt 
boxes. There cae wench Fant of put- ludicrous = it was heroic _ a — =. 
ting up the herring which nd seems to to appear ludicrous ante ; 
have the secret of. We have not yet succeeded however, whose experience in such mi 
in converting American “smoked into the small, and whose contempt for the 
¥armouth bloater. Off the coast of California instinctive and supreme, it 
the Clupea sagazx is found, and this is the true have made up their minds on this 
European sardine. So far, no advantage has result to bea foregone conclusion. Mr. Tracy 
been taken of the sardine in American waters, too: Seer sp, Saree sey neene See Coane 

n. The next thing 
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into all these mysteries at once. 





Per teasghrncahcoch. the po is Phe fully 
a, was y man ly 
WHY THEY SHUT DOWN AT THE. appreciated the gravity of the situation, and he 
HIGUERITA. Geamed it wles te kanp tle relinelians- 4a Meedlt 
BY* JOHN HEARD, JUN. So that perhaps as fearless a force of men as 


IL 
Wuen they returned to the mine a few days One 
later with the guns, the works of defence were turret reported firing 


. . J i i 
laced on the Higuerita throat and an accelerated beating of his heart; 
the road to but such confessions did not seem to be popular, 
‘top of the and Krisch alone was simple-minded enough to 
t inaccessible tell Holt that a status quo would be more satis- 
Frailes barred the way. The second had been factory than he had anticipated. It was perhaps 

the ‘ortunate that the men had little leisure to dwell 


z 
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plateau, the Libertad hill, and the Rochin val- on the horrible side of possible eventualities, for 
ley from the vertical wall, 400 feet high of the in such moments sag rai sg de 
Nacacharamba on the left, to the Minas Nuevas among the bravest, and this ive evidence of 
road on the right. eae. Foplrag i aeayr the existence of a foe whom had hitherto 
were held, the Indians only pass on to looked as more or less imaginary might have 
Alamos after defeating the troops camped in the pascetin sptorbae cio hicy ted, how- 
Minas Nuevas plain. As a further precaution a ever, men pass naturally from one extreme to the 
large quantity of dynamite had been secreted in other. So when Polycarpio, one of the Indian 
a drift near the mouth of the old shaft, and this scouts, came in and reported the atrocities com- 
could be fired by electricity from either of the mitted at Promontorios, every of fear van- 
Monitor turrets. Similar dispositions had been ished before a wild, irrational to murder 
made at the mill im Aduana. every man of them, to “ get at ‘em and polish off 
Below-ground all the work was concentrated the devils as soon a8 possible.” 

on driving through the few feet which still re- ee eee nee a Sian ot dove. 
mained to connect different portions of the great In less than an the few Mexican had 
drain tannel that opened into the yard. In been surrounded, and killed or captured. The 


mill 
the headings, where hitherto they had only 
able to handle two drills, the men had 


arms 
porary platforms, they worked with desperate en- were flung over the wall an 
ergy as many hours as they could endure it, when Whee Ses Toetiest sad Virgumnes of the 
the next shift went on at Once. It was indeed a had been set aside, the remaining 
scene from the “Inferno.” The heat was intense, oners were stripped naked and led to the 

and in the dim light of the spluttering candles the on which a layer. of the savage 
drill-men, naked to the waist, looked like ghostly boughs had been spread. The skin. 
demons in an atmosphere of vapor. Silentthem- torn from the 
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again of Indian boys, en- of the principal citizens, lashed 
pig pee Seen ee lone dn and rock to oth- “ 

ers further on, who loaded the cars; their hea gone. Then the Presiden’ 
black hair and glittering eyes, their smooth dar oy Ren paren pial 
skin shining in the damp atmosphere like polish- der the ends of a seesaw in such ‘a Ww 
ed bronze, their wild yells of encouragement or croas-board would strike their 
chaff, and their grotesque contortions as they each oscillation, and three of 
slipped, fell, and jumped back and forth,all made danced the life out of them, while the now half. 
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drunken, blood - crowd yelled for more. 
Alas! there were no more; and tora 
chetes upon the mangled 
fie ad : ding mass of human- 
~The miners listened to this ghastly tale in si- 
lence. ee 6 ek ee ee Oe 
forms or es seemed to them 
with nature in abnormal ~ believe in 
God—could not allow such atrocities to pass un-’ 
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the sound round the iron box in which they were, . 


and asked in a whisper : 


“ Tt was an ball!” 
A smile went round at this simple-minded re- 


rope, and 
Jack. They are Are you ready?” 
“ Ay, ay, sir—ready !” the man answered. 
’ No shot had been fired in answer to their volley, 


its 
in it the hand of Providence leading the criminals 
Souk 
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, ve extinguished. Thie species Ped remorse 
ively becomes im the be are ery of re- 


ately feels is meant for him alone. Where a doz- 
en soldiers have shot a man it ig safe to say that 
each one would gree 2 oes repudiate the deed ; 


cuse himself of cruelty as if he alone were respon- 
sible, just as in his worse moments he would boast 
of having killed a man. 


the bodies were picked up, and with a few 
barrels of lime cast all together an old shaft 
near the Cohuache ; the remaining space 
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THE DUTIES OF STOCKHOLDERS, 


Whenever a man of the mental calibre and 
recognized ability of Mr. Jay Gould expresses his 
views, every one listens to him. Hence when he 
took the»public Into his confidence, or rather is 
assumed to do so, through the medium of a St. 
Louis interviewer one day this week, his diagno- 
sis of the railroad and financial situations is 
eagerly seized-upon by all who are interested in 
securities.’ As is frequently the case, one remark 
of Mr. Gould’s overshadowed all the others. He 
said that stockholders ought to take a more active 
part in the management of the properties ih which 
they are interested. Neither the assertion nor 
the expression is new, but that they came from 
Jay Gould surprised every one. To many people, 
and possibly to the majority, such an expression 
from an accredited monopolist, from a man who 
is accustomed to have his own way in every cor- 
poration in which he has a large interest, seems 
incongruous. It suggests the subtle 
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DISARMING AN UNSEEN FOE. 

“This was sometime a paradox,” as Hamlet rays. 
Since, soconan suunpuapiont Annee nahudaatnads 
have been enabled to pit Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 
against that unseen foe, malaria, it is no —— a 
paradox, but an easy possibility. Wherever malaria 
evolves its misty venom to poison the air, and decay- 
ing unwholesome vegetation the water, 
there, in the very stronghold of miavma, is the auxil- 
iary potent to disarm the foe and assure efficient pro- 
tection. Fever and ague, bilious remittent, dumb 
oe ond. cacn eateh oo a won Gumiatialy ep 
have fastened their clutch on the .system, are first 
forced to relax their grasp and eventually to abandon 


ft altogether. But it is ite preventive force that 


net rere the enem 
pb eee a rheumat 
Cove and bilious ailments. 


“ BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD are 
Gueat Pain Revixver, 
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that is characteristic of the man. Yet the chances 
are that Mr. Gould was in earnest in ere 
stockholders to a performance of their duties. I 
Mr. Gould has the astuteness that is attributed to 
him, the remark is entirely in keeping with that 
quality. But the chances are that did not 
make the remark with the view of arousing stock- 
holders to the benefits that would accrue to them 
from an active interest in corporate manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Gould does not want the stockholders in his 
companies to become active for their own good, 
but for his benefit. He knows that if he can 
show a legislative investigating committee or the 
framers of a piece of legislation hostile to his 
interest that there are thousands of others be- 
sides himself interested in the property to be 
affected he will have a powerful argument in 
his favor. He knows better than any one else 
that wealth of the magnitude that he controls 
makes the possessor a target for unscrupulous 
politicians, and for that impressionable element 
that always exists among the lower strata of so- 
ciety—an element that regards millionaires and 
corporations with especial aversion. In a word, 
Mr. Gould wants stockholders, the smaller hold- 
ers of railroad securities, to interest ives 
in their properties for his protection, He wants 
them to range themselves around him with their 
unostentatious holdings, that they may shield 
him. 

Mr. Gould’s view is entirely sound—for him; 
but it ie natural tocarry the reasoning farther. If 
the individualizing of a corporation is a benefit 
to.a large stockholder, why should it not also be 
to the advantage of the smallest shareholder ? 
There can be only one answer to this proposi- 
tion. And no fine process of reasoning is. re- 
quired to demonstrate the soundness of the af- 
firmative. The answer to the proposition re- 
solves itself into another form—that God helps 
him who helps himself.. That the stockholder, 
and the bondholder as well, in any corporation, 
can improve his relations to the property by giv- 
ing a portion of his time to its management, at 
least to the extent of selecting suitable persons 
to whom the management may be intrusted, no 
one will dispute, A very apt illustration of this 
point was furnished a few days at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Probably for the first time in 
the history of the company, certainly for the first 
time in the present generation, a few of the stock- 
holders took an active part in the proceedings. 
Heretofore the management has run the election 
with the same absoluteness that characterizes the 
machine in polities, and the stockholders have 
followed as blindly as ward heelers obey their 
bosses. At the meeting referred to the repre- 
sentatives of less than one-fortieth of the capital 
stock were able to change the policy of the com- 
pany, and stop the ruinous unloading upon it by 
certain of its officers of useless branch lines at 
fancy prices. This coup d'état was accomplished 
by forcing the management to cast a stockhold- 
er’s vote in support of a resolution based upon a 
promise, given doubtless for diplomatic reasons, 
in the annual report. 

The other and equally important result to be 
obtained by the greater activity of individuals in 
corporate affairs is the readjustment of the re- 
lations between the people and the creations to 
which they have given much-abused power. Fre- 
quent oppression on the one hand and hostility— 
now very strong—on the other can be remedied 
and changed in no other way than by demon- 
strating that the people own, or at least have a 
very large interest in, our railroad companies. It 
ought not to be a difficult matter to convince 
even the most blatant demagogue that the wel- 
fare of the people and of their transportation sys- 
tems are identical, simply because the first own 
and enjoy the facilities of the last named. Great 
progress will have been made toward such a result 
when every owner of a stock certificate asserts the 
right of franchise that is a part of its value with 
the same seriousness that he discharges his polit- 
ical obligations. 

Some idea of the distribution of the ownership 
of our railroad properties may be obtained from 
the figures of a few companies. An authorita- 
tive statement regarding the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Company is that the domestic hold- 
ers of its seeurities number fully fifteen thousand 
persons. A recent examination of the stock trans- 
fer books-of the Atchison company revealed about 
fourteen thousand shareholders. -It is evident 
from these few statistics that there are enough 
people vitally interested in the prosperity of the 
railroads of the country to protect them from the 

of dishonest and incompetent man- 
agers, a8 well as from the assaults of politicians 
and of the ignorant voter, if they will ouly el 
ciate and assert their rights. 
ilaw Yorn, Saturday, March 16, 1299. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
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d Coooatnr allays a removes dan- 
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highest pene fed 
USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
ner ae for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—(Adv.} 
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Tur me pened of Burwert’s F:.avorine Exrraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[ 4d.) 


Morurgs give Ancostura Brrress to their Btn 
to stop colic and looseness of the buwels,—{ Adv.) 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 














easily 
gested. and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers every everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


36 Years in Fulton St. 


H. B. KIRK & CO. 


CAN SUPPLY 
For the Sick-Room, 
For Grand Dinners, 
For Family Use, 





{Reliable Wines and Liquors 


THAT ARE WELL MATURED. 
ALSO MEDIUM AGES. 

Wines bottled by the Hungarian Government. 
No other House can furnish “OLD CROW RYE.” 
69 Fulton St.; 9 Warren St. ; 

' Broadway and 27th St. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same ex- 
tent. 

None is used in Hospital practice with so 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 

No other remedy has cured so many cases 
of 


CONSUMPTION 
and other Pulmonary Diseases. 
SCROFULA 





use. 

It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most del- 
icate stomachs without nausea. 


chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 
system, you can regain health and strength 
quickly by the use of 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION 


Ask your Drnggist for it, and take only that labelled 





J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
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is entirely eradicated from the system by its | 


iF YOU have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 


tion of making a 
consists simply 


dred instantaneous 
ures are made wi 
reloading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
bog .. A division 
of labor is offeted, whereby all the work of 
finishing the pictures is done at the factory, 
where the camera can be sent to be reloaded. 





The operator need not learn anything about | 


He can “press the button” —we 
Send for of Primer, with sample. 
copy Kenan 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co,, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 














HOUSE HEATING BY STEAM 
—— 
> THE “GORTON” 
‘ BOILER, 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUC- 
oe, ee OF BEST 
AUTOMATIC, 
SELF - FEEDING, 









GORTON & uncEaWO0D “C0, 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


WALL STREET, N. ¥. 
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- LADIES’ TAILOR. 





SPRING SEASON, 1889. 


New Cowns and Coats. 
New Hats and Bonnets. 
New and Exclusive Cloths. 


Ladies desirous of ordering, and unable to visit New 
York, can have sketches and samples free 
by mail—perfect fit guaranteed. 


Noenald 
Constable K Co 


UPHOLSTERY. 


NEW FABRICS 
For Furniture, Curtains, and 
Decorations. . 


ARMURES & ARRAS BROCADES. 


TAPESTRIES AND GOBELINS. 
“Flemish” plain and figured Galorine. 
SILK & COTTON PRINT STUFFS 


For Wall and Interior Decoration. 
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PROFESSIONAL PRIDE. 


Citizen (to Unele Rastus). post any are you doing these days, Uncle Rastus ?” 
Uncre Rastus. “T 


Citizen. “ Theatricals ?” 
Uncre Rasrvus. “ Yes, sah. I’m boss scene-shifter at de Union Teatre. Dat am a very ‘portant 
posishun.” 


Citizen. “Tt is, indeed. How do they get along when you happen to be sick or away?” 
Uncie Rastvs. “ Dey manages to pull through all right, kase you see I’se got foah understudies.” 


~ TOOK ALL HIS PAINS AWAY. 


A. M. Chisholm, of No..2724 
Stoddard Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
writes : 

‘* During my long residence in Canada I suf- 
fered for years from severe pains in my back, 
across the region of the kidneys, and by the 

constant use of ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS invariably 
obtained great relief. Upon removing to St. 
Louis: I was again troubled with the same com- 
plaint, and was advised to use Magnetic and 
other kinds of plasters, without being relieved 
of pain, so fell back to my old friend ALLcock, 
who gives me more relief than any other I have 





Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement 


_OF THE. 









nN 7 . 
NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


ever tried. I always recommend them to my | Ner Assets, Dec. 31, 1887.0. 8,387,360.39 
friends and all who suffer from pains and aches | Recriprs during 1888 ene 
of any kind.” Premiums,....... $1, 831,526.98 


Interest, Rents, etc. 451,477.86 2,288,004.79 
10,670,365.18 


Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for Alicock’s, 
and let no explanation or so- 
licitation induce you to accept a| Po 
substitute. 


Paid Policy-Holders for 
Claims by Death, En- 
dowments, Cash Divi- 
» - Surrendered 
CUE. ..0-500-.$1,219,584.35 
All other expenditures, 


including taxes:..... 526, 828. 45 1,746,412,80 



























Add excess market value of stocks, 
with interest accrued and due and 


eo ops also deferred and un- 
premiams......... adodeseceeess 
Gross Assets, Dec. 31, 1888. ; 
Deduct total liabilities. ..... i nindaen 
Sunr.vs at 4% valuation... 


Surplus by former N. Y. standard. Ps 089,735.58 
Policies issued in 1888, 4321 for, 9,561,611 
oo Saeed 

We ivceuascas 


595,824.91 


--- $9,519, 277.29 
8,960,827.71 


ihe oitnarniniesics. - GEREN 
| W. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
R. 8. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 
CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Secretary. 
I. C. PIRRSON, Actuary. 
J. W. BRANNAN, §.D., Medical Examiner. 


B. W. MeCREADY, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, 62 Wall 8t.,N. Y., Attorneys. 
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TO PURIFY ab apieh THE SKIN 


. Cuticura Remedies 


fire Simply infallible. 


Y DAUGHTER, MARY 

CECILIA BRUNOLD, was 
| affiicted with the worst case 
j att of eczems ever scen by the doctors 

ui’, Who treated her. She was literally 
,j covered from head to foot with scabs. 
% These physicians tried their best to 
#4 euro her, but, I believe they were 




















































what course to purste. My wife took 
her, after we had paid all_we could 
afford for medical treatment, to a 
medical college where there were 
some twenty or thitty doctori ae- 
sembled, but the case baffled them 
all. My wife had to go eyery day, 
and sometimes twice a day. In fact, 
the medicine they gave her did not 
have time to act, even if there “was 
any virtue in it, it was changed so often by orders of 
the doctors. The latter part of January, after every- 
thing had failed, and patience and money were both 
< Y exhausted, I made up my mind to quit all doctoring and try the 
SS Curicura Remepiss. I did so, and now 1 can say that my 
9 NS o ens is cured, sound in heaith, and well, to the surprise of 
at’ 


: rus dulled Wes. @ i SU kad Chiddent ont 
Ewing Avenues, whe sold us the Curicurna Remepies, is as much astonished as any of us. The Cutt- 
cura REMEDIES have worked a complete cure, and we have used but a little more than three fourths 
of a bottle of Curicurna REsOLVENT, and a proportionate amount of Curicura and Cuticura Soar. 
I am ready at any time to make affidavit that my daughter had the worst case of eczema, as the 
doctors all admit, ever seen in this city, and that she has been cured solely by the CuTicuna Rzemz- 
Digs, after the best physicians and remedies failed. 
I shall be glad to have any one call upon or write me who has a child similarly afflicted, or any per- 
son who is troubled with a skin disease, that he may see for himself what your CuTicurna RemEpiss 
have done. anal geocaches cure that has been effected in my child’s case. 
CHAS. B. BRUNOLD, 2905 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


(uticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin, and curing every species of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, and BLOOD, and humors, blotches, 
eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loas of hair, whether 
simple or scrofulous, the Curtcura REMEDIES are simply infallible. 
Curicura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and 
reatéres the hair.‘ Cutrcurna Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable fn treating skin 
diseases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. CuricUra REesoivent, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the causz. Curicuna Remeptes are the only infallible cura- 
tives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Curicurna RemMEprEs are sold by druggists cnd chemists throughout the world. Price > Cortovra, 
80 cents per box; Cuticurna Soar, 25 cents; Curicuna Resonvent, $1.00 per bottle. Prepared by 
Porrern Dave axp Cuemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
&@> Bend for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 
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: y | es Safest, Most Profitable, 
: x ; AND > most MOST DESIRABLE of of all a Soapiies 
THE E Huste ED INVESTMENT ENT CO. 
KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 
. Ping $500,000. Paid up $350, 000. 





Ner Asserts, Dec. $1, 1888......... $8,923,952.38 |° 


- $558,449.58 





.t abephitclanetertenet wlan at work for us 


JENETTS REFNGERTURS | Qreschisrchovs 
Wy kE{oy 
LYOWS FANCY SILKS, 


Representing the newest Paris ideas as adopted 
by the leading Dressmakers in the French Capital. 


Second Importation this Spring of 
INDIA, CHINA, & JAPAN SILKS. 


Also, special weaves and makes of 


LYONS BLACK SILKS, 
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MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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Blackwell's 2: 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 
and Refined Sugar, are sold 


by most Grocers in the 
United States. 











BUFFALO LITHIA SPRING No. 2 


(Or the “Dolly Shelton Spring”) - 
NATURE'S GREAT SPECIFIC FOR DYSPEPSIA AND GOUT. 


Photograph of Dolly Shelton, an old colored woman, taken January 10th, 1889, in her 96th year. 
































At eighty years of age, bedridden ae Dyspepsia and Gout, 
she was marvellously restored by this Water. 
Her case stated by Dr. James Shelton, residing near the 
Buffalo Springs: 


‘** Dolly Shelton, » formal a family servant, resides a mile from BUFFALO SPRINGS. 
When-about nny eee of- age she was bedridden, a sufferer from ATONIC DYSPEPSIA and 
RHEUMATI UT. J advised remedies in the case as palliatives merely, not regarding 
her recovery as among possibilities. While she was in this condition a Spring was discovered at 
Buffalo, now known as No. 2. Without suggestion she at once commenced the use of it, 
mer ie i ouigebitag cuby at long intervele, tut. fodling thet: 1 couhd be ot ‘ervios to 
her) I found to. 97 ng astonishment that it was Rapin 8 gd hly beneficial. There was marked 
improvement of t DIGESTION and also of the SYMPTOMS. Under continued 
use of the water there was continued im t, until she was able to substitute a diet of 
meat and vegetables for bread and milk, boiled rice, corn meal, mush, etc., and there was also 
entire disappearance of the GOUTY AFFECTION. At the same time there was a —— 
increase of flesh and nervous vigor, until she could walk without unusual fatigue several miles 
at a time over the surrounding hills. SHE Is NOW LIVING, AND CERTAINLY NOT. UNDER NINETY- 
FIVE YEARS OF AGE. She claims to be A HUNDRED, would wei h, I suppose, TWO HUNDRED, is 

‘ood general health, and walks without difficulty "about her ouse, yard, and garden, having 
hed'ne return of DYSPEPSIA or GOUT. 


‘* February Ist, 1889.” 
Por Sale by Leading Drugzists Everywhere. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Prop., Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


PRESS AND THE STAGE: 
16 DION BOUCICAULT AND OTHER. CENSORS OF 
a8 IN ITS RELATION TO DRAMATIC ART. 


“THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 





* ee 
to-me-on. 1, 1889, Mr: Dion Bow 
sare 


[\eteme sae n whom is to eonspicuous. 
‘ ny statement of " ) his 


responsibilities 
the freedom and 


one of mend 
é “tao: roars . 


vainly, while the torrent 08; ° 
and impoetare sits. on the dramatic throne, Ané of this stte of things 


os 







na great dremay ne grant antes, com paeaialy eamee,.and in his time.” Has Mr. Boucicault done no good in his time? 
net one). Se ibs ae eealine dhe, stage. 80° Fas his ‘time’ revoguized no-good in his career? Over and over 
oince 10 wok & nae see Soe ee ear ee againthe ‘has honored Mr, Boucicault. Over and over again 
matic erat ihe kasacyot apres «che press has decinred that those Irish plays of his-are:the most 
er ee : ‘of their kind that: have ever been written. 

This a of the press, which has been repeated by’ that aw error and‘a falsehood? Is the public verdict of admira- 
Mr. Boucicaulé im print,.is' neb= a: new: of tion Boucivault’s art ‘a mere echo of the insincere or stupid 
toward the character lation ‘of’a mendacious or ignorant’press? Can Mr. Boucicault, 

. This made ‘his record and bis i in that 
many who stage-ie , 






ympa' thas ce the because a few incompetent reviewers of the theatre some: 

; - alt. re vi at experi=~ pom articles about it?’ Have the trivial articles ever 
and : n, ‘ asomany ’ 

be heard as: one of the: current’ voices of! censure; and ‘may be 

aceepted and considered asa repres ev utterance of discon 









at the: procession 
prineiple of his racer 









rian eet e, seace ea Dotelicel 
qn pinata ace: eet aA i of w faculty that i: not id to vemevratsriee ot 
theatrical audience, which is absolutely vapid and quite innocuous - 
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< impress: 


: For while the-power 

instinct that 
‘ almostuniversal.. 
! thhait: 


Z 


people that uttered it, merely because it 
who vacantly glance over it in their favor- 
the next morning have not in the mean time risen 
err ae te gap wiser than they 
before. Have you ever ob- 
i when the play 
Have you ever med- 
inanity and its ignorance? I recall-a fragment of 
that I one: heard as I was leaving the theatre after 
performance of Hamlet: by Edwin Booth. The interlocutors 
gentleman and a richly dressed and fash- 
lady. “TI once saw Mr. Macready in this e 
former. “Did you?” she answered; “what part did 


ow cannot in fi 


be rational:in your censure, and you will “free your mind” in the 
right direction. - 

You are told’by logical implication that there was a time when 

the intelligent ‘public exercised its prerogative of judgment upon 

time when yet the t press hud not deprived 

boon of theatrical criticism. 


FES 
= 


and intermittently upon 
red years—ever since, in 


, if E weré to-do so I should cotifidertly expect to find that Marcus 
Horatius Flaccus Cacoéthes Scribendi 
; ppc renee ni a Porcine 


took an early opportunity of 
the want has long been felt of 
fearless journal, which should 


That the press 


is holy purpose is incon- 
contrary, notonly to.all we have read of his- 


8, affords 
: pr 7 hacer trea than may be contemplated in the tra- 
tell ul 


chronic solicitude of eles for the actor. To 
“ mnpaapeen Spam apemte less of the theatre, or that it 


i rer from admonishing, or directing, or “ elevating” 
rh ey is simply: to présume our innocent credulity. 
' The misguiding preeeptor who would tell us that would tell us any- 


thing and we ought not to wonder a his temerity when he goes 


her public has ever been enslaved 
ee ee No doe- 
trine could &@ more’ sapient ‘sound or less sense. The ques- 


: tidn is-one of fact; and it must; I think, be determined by individ- 
° ual observation 


i 


As = matter of fact the public 


in perenne, Ta stage does not take its critical opinions from 
the-press or from anything’ else, .The success of an actor with 

majority of and: with all spectators, does 
net depend upon reason; but upon fi It is not the inteilect- 
ual attribute -of the ‘that attracts toward it so many even of 


persons; it is the sensuous element that attracts them. 
j they long for the-realm of 
hg life. If an actor is’ able to 


he will 


the fascination of beauty, or the all race of a -aympathetic 
Bee ‘ament, while, on the other hand, a newspaper applause 
wor 


ld; although it may impart: to the actor a certain- tem- 
ars cv ‘and notoriety, cannot-establish his reign in the pub- 
ie favor. That he must re:for himself, not so much by the 
merit of what ‘he:does as by the virtue of what he is, if he obtain 
it: at ally vis love’; and of this it has been well 
and trnly sai y the almost forgotten- poet Alexander Smith : 


* Love gives itself—and, if not given, 

Ne. genius, beauty, worth, or wit, 

No. gold of earth, no gem. of heaven, 
Is rich enougli to purchase it.” 
of thinkingthe: faculty of judgment, the 

ve, minute, intellectual vision—is very rare, the 
apptehends ‘a benefaction through the feelings is 
“Ido not likethee, Dr. Fell.” So it goes with 
repellent physician, and-we turn away from his presence and 
séekhim.no more: But of\another’ it is written (by the poet 





+) 


Or, in the words of Shakespeare : 


amet 


books, but they had a manu- 
Hasek soume to Save been 9 rec. 
fe dv not know how ii was 


it was 





























down, "How touchingly that great poet Tenn 
is noble testamentary sequel to “ Locksley Hall” : 


night is 
has said it, in 


“Poor old voice of eighty, crying after volces that have fied! 
vanished 


All I loved are voices, all my steps are on the dead; 
All the world is ghost to me, and ss the d 


isappears, 
Forward far, and far from here, is all the hope of eighty years.” 


viv of beanan progress Por he, lndood, lous by litle the lights 
ure of human For him, yy 

are put out and the world grows dark. No doubt you remembér 
those pathetic words with which Sir Walter Scott, when he came 
home to die in his beloved valley of the Tweed, greeted the gentle 
scenery of that sylvan retreat: 


“The quiet lake, the balmy air, y 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree— 

Are these the same that once they were, 
Or is the dreary change in me?” 


gloriously upon the turrets of Abbotsford 
when I stood beneath them only a little while ago, and the ripple 
of the Tweed that sounded in his dying ears was as sweet and gay 
and careless as ever. The world goes on for others although it 
may cease for us; and we may be very sure that it is a better 
world for them than any vanished world of ours which now begins 
to seem so lovely because it is lost and gone. Whenever we listen 
to the voice of the Past, and hear again the old refreshing assur- 
ance that the Present is a failure, we ought, I think, to reflect that 
every Past was once a Present, and that each succeeding Present 
has resounded with the same wail of lamentation for the glories 
of departed days: and thus we shall perceive that the golden time 
exists just as much now as it ever did—and just as little. 

Mr. Boucicault —_—_ ~ a that = cate * ap 
in a deplorable state, t the press—by ving the public 
of its and power of theatrical criticism—has placed it there. 
But if was a time when the public still possessed and exer- 
cised that right and power, there must also have been a time when 
the press dealt with the in an altogether wiser and more 
reticent manner than it employs-now. [It is not surprising that 
persons who are not acquainted with the history of the stage in 
America should fall into errors of this fantastic kind; but it does 
seem remarkable that a veteran observer—one who combines in 
himself all the offices of author, actor, theatrical manager, journal- 
ist, and dramatic critic—should choose to adopt them; and it 
would be inexplicable but for what we know of the illusory ten- 
dency of reminiscent age. For, as a simple matter of fact, the 
stage is a much more powerful and prosperous institution to-day 
than ever it was before, at any period in the history of this coun- 
try, while the treatment which it receives from the wing 
equally for folly in the mass of popular newspapers and for what- 
ever incompetence may exist in the select journals of the higher 


class—ia, upon the whole, abler and more practical, helpful, and 
thorongh than any that was ever scnctel to it in “the palmy 
days.” 


VI. 

The stage in America has existed about one hundred and fifty 
years. One of the causes which especially promoted its growth 
on this continent was the sudden and brilliant ascendency obtain- 
ed in London by David Garrick. That marvellous actor first arose 
prominently upon the scene in 1741, being then in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age, and in,the following year he appeared with 
great renown at Drury Lane, of which theatre he became in 1747 
the manager. His success was so prodigious that it soon over- 
whelmed the fortunes of every other theatrical notability of the 
time; and this force it was that dispersed the more ambitious 
players during a considerable period, driving them into the North, 
to York and Edinburgh, into Ireland, and even across the Atlantic 
into America. That admirable scholar Judge C.P.Daly, in a valuable 
paper that he read before the New York Historical Society many 
years ago noted the existence of a building which was called “the 
Piayhouse” in this city as early as 1733; but the earliest theatri- 
cal proceedings of which he could find any record were those of 
certain actors who came here from Philadelphia in 1750, two years 
before the historic advent of Hallam in that famous ‘ormance 
of The Merchant of Venice, September 5, 1752, at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, which has commonly been regarded as marking the for- 
mal advent of the acted drama in the Western World. The pio- 
neer, however, should be deemed the founder, and the pioneer in 
this case was the Irish comedian John Moody, who came over from 
England to Jamaica in 1745, established a theatre there, and con- 
ducted it with prosperity for four years. Once on the adjacent 
islands it soon reached the main-land, and long before the close 
of the eighteenth century it had become a recognized American 
institution. The student readily perceives, however, a sharp and 
signal contrast between its condition then and its circumstances 

now. In those days a narrow margin of land along the Atlantic 
seaboard was thinly settled with European colonists, some of them 
immigrants, others the descendants, born upon the soil, of immi- 
grants who had come over at an earlier time. At its northern 
extremity this margin of land terminated in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, which then included much of the territory now com- 
prised in the State of Maine. At its southern extremity so much 
of it as existed under British jurisdiction ended in the two Caro- 
linas and Georgia. A Spanish settlement flourished in Florida and 
a French settlement in Louisiana. The breadth of the actually 
inhabited country was not at any point more than three hundred 
miles. In Canada the cities of Quebec and Montreal had been 
founded, and French settlements existed along the St. Lawrence 
River. The rest of the American continent was a wilderness. The 
English population of the Atlantic seaboard colonies was about 
one million persons, The principal towns were New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Albany, Baltimore, Annapolis, Williamsburg, and 
Charleston, and into each of these towns the theatre gradually 
made its way. The players from Jamaica (a manager named 
David Douglas having succeeded John Moody there in 1749) came 
across in 1758, and gave performances in Philadelphia, Newport, 
Perth Amboy, Charleston, and Albany. During the war of Inde- 
pendence there was no theatre in America, the cessation of 
theatrical exhibitions having been enjoined by the Continental 
Con ner were dramatic performances given here, except by 
parties of English military in the garrison towns. After the war 
had ended the actors came back. The West Indian company 
had continued to act in Jamaica, and capital players, such as 
Wignell, Henry, and Lewis Hallam the younger, had joined it, 
and this troop now returned to New York as “the old American 
company,” thus during a number of years keeping the current of 
theatrical activity in continuous flow. Down to 1792, although 
the stream ran with some bickering, no serious jar occurred in the 
harmony of its music. New York was the centre, and there was 
but one important theatre within its limits. In 1792 Wignell 
broke away, and in 1794, at Philadelphia, he opened the Chestnut 
Street Theatre—long the most splendid playhouse in America, 
and the scene of many brilliant and memorable exploits. The 
Park was its rival in New York, and presently it had another rival 
in the Boston Theatre, at Boston; but that was all. When the 
present century came in it found two or three companies of actors 
by means of a stage between two or three sparsely 
radically provincial towns. As the 

the hand of adventurous industry began to 
he wilderness and to sow new cities on the plain, bearing 


i better estate. . of “spy esti 

illiam Twaits, Francis Blissett, Duff, spe a 
Frohades: Oxo Hive heey Se ee and Ed 

orrest, sailed 

ps By 3 inelpw sty birds 

and beasts upon the banks for food as they glided the forest- 


and the h, New States were admitted to the Union, and 
& vast tion, thronging from the Old World and teeming in 
the New, swarmed over the prairies, burst through the gorges of 


tive of Daniel Webster, and contrastive of the youth with ory 
of that illustrious American, the poet Holmes has epitomized 
vision of superb national growth: 


“ His land was but a barren 

Black with the strife that made it free: 
He lived to see its banners dip 

Their fringes in the Western sea.” 


If Wignell, or Henry, or Powell, or Dunlap, or any other dra- 
matic chieftain of “the palmy days” could revisit the 4 
of the moon, what would his astonished behold ? 
are at present in the United States and 8410 theatrical 
towns—places, that is, in which theatrical performances are Aabit- 
ually given. Distributed through these towns there are 5212 
theatres, not every one an especially equipped theatre, but every 
one for theatrical business and customarily used for it. 
The number of actors in this country is 2527; the number of 

rs is 865; the number of stars and combinations that 
were Last year on their professional travels th this land is 
249; the number of persons directly and indirectly employed in 
the industry of the stage is not less than 50,000; and it is safe to 
say that the persons who continually derive pleasure in various 
forms, and sometimes intellectual benefit, from the theatre may 
be numbered as millions. 


How has the press treated this extensive and important and 
ever-growing institution, artistic and industrial, and how should the 
press treat it? Manifestly it is idle to declare, when a social insti- 
tution is constantly growing better and not worse, that it suffers 
under the ill treatment of the press. For what signifies the atti- 
tude of the press when no harm ensues from it? The belief, in- 
deed, may be urged that better plays would be written and better 
performances would be given if the newspapers would devote more 
attention to the 
thorough and kind, But Art originates and expands, not 
— outward prea — — Spar tr increase 

attention to a change from va volity to 
scholar-like gravity io the manner of treating it, would in many 
papers create a public discontent and lead to the alienation of 
readers and of business. Furthermore, even the intellectual and 
advanced press is under no obligation'to give instruction in either 
the art of writing plays or the art of acting them. You do not go 
toa newspaper for tuition in the‘languages and mathematics ; you 
go toaschool. The province of the press is, first, to make’a com- 
plete and truthful record of the news of the day, keeping always 
within the limits of decency and discretion ; and secondly, to com- 
ment on that news in a rational, able, and vivacious manner, and 
in that vein of reflection, whatever it may be, which it is believed 
will most conduce to the public good. With reference to the 
stage, its moral aspect, its intellectual quality, its spiritual drift, 
and its artistic and industrial prosperity are the proper objects of 
attention. Beyond this point the ministrations of the press are 
superfluous and. may become injurious. Vanity is a principal 
agent in human affairs. Sheridan was undou right when he 
said that it ought to be numbered among the Certainly 
it does not need encouragement. No doctrine could be more igno- 
rant in its oversight of inspiration ormore detractive in its ignoble 
influence upon human character than the doctrine that considera- 
tion for the praise of critics should be valued and trusted as a 
main-spring of excellence in any form of art. It is only an insa- 
tiable greed of being in the public eye that would demand from 
the = press of America a greater prominence than the 
stage already occupies in its columns. That press has served the 
stage, and is constantly serving it, with ardent sympathy, with co- 
pious generosity, with thoughtful devotion, and—I need not say that 
I have other men in mind, and not myself, when I add—with en- 
tirely competent scholarship and talent. An actor must take 
himself very seriously indeed, and must cherish a most extraordi- 
nary and overweening estimate of the importance of his avocation, 
who at this late day and in the face of all the benefits that the 
stage receives from the press can come forward with the dissatis- 
fied inquiry of Lmertes, ‘Must there no more be done?” What 
more would you have? Not Disraeli or Gladstone, with the weight 
of the British Empire upon his shoulders, not Daniel Webster, sav- 
ing his country for ten years from the scourge of civil war, ever 
occupied even half the space in the newspaper press that has been 
allotted these many years to Edwin Booth or Henry I or 
ever engrossed half the enthusiasm of affection, the i 
thought, the tender sensibility, or the intellectual effort that have 
been lavished upon those admirable actors. But with many mem- 
bers of the stage it is an infirmity to overrate their profession 
—to regard it as an end, and not as a means, in human civiliza- 
tion. I have lived all my life with actors, and no mat of my 
time, I venture to think, has shown himself more their friend: yet 
I am often amused at this histrionic weakness. The actor’s idea 
of the stage is indicated not inaptly by a story told of old Peter 
Richings, who used to im General Washington in a 
drama that ended with the apotheosis of that patriot, Peter as 
the hero being represented in a blaze of scenic glory, with Hail 
Columbia, played by Miss Caroline Richings, standing beside him. 
There came a night when two mischievous low jians, wishful 
to guy the scene, crept into this picture just before the flats were 
drawn off to disclose it. But the vigilant eye of the Father of his 
Country promptly discovered them. “ Get out of this,” cried Peter, 
from his eminence in the empyrean; “this is heaven; nobody is 
— here but Caroline and me.” 

ave you ever considered the spectacle that is presented by the 
press of this country whenever the of a new actor is an- 
nounced? IfImay lightly employ the sublime Miltonic figure, “far 
off his coming shines.” First there is a rumor that he has been 
en . Then a regretful doubt is cast upon the rumor. Then the 
expeditious cable flashes over a scornful repudiation of the doubt, 
cou with the cordial assurance eens really 
Then comes the sketch of his illustrious life, wherein are 

set forth all the glowing details of his successes beyond the 
sea. A little later the opinions of the foreign press begin to min- 
gle with the stream of local news. A few anecdotes, sentimental 
or hymorous, illustrative of his fascinating character come next and 
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These services might: be done with better taste but in them- 
selves they are “Where virtue is, these are more vir- 
tama.” ‘They mark the prodigious benetit of publicity which the 
journalist confers upon the actor. But the benefaction of the 
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Elwyn A. Barron, T. C. De Leon, Edward Fuller, George Edgar 
Montgomery, F. A. Schwab, and George P. Goodale. 
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